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J USTICE: being Part IV. of the 
PRINCIPLES of ETHICS. By HERBERT SPENCER. 
_Wi ILLiaMs & Noreate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Fourth Edition.—is. 


PROTOPLASM : Physical Life and Law. 


By LIONEL BE Are F.RS. 





CONTENTS OF 


for CONQUEST,” is commenced in 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE 


For APRIL, now ready, price 7d , which contains amougst numerous 
vther 1uteresting contributions— 

COLONISTS in EMBRYO. By Cutuseat Witners. Tllustrated by 
W. Rainey, 
HUNGARIAN EMBROIDERY - Dlustrated. 
HOW to LOOK NICE. By Puy.us Browne. In Two Parts. 
A SUMMER DAY'S PREAM. Song for Tenor. By Cuances W. 
Pearce, Mus.D. Cantab. 
HOW FORTUNES are MADE. 
CONCERNING the STANDARDS. Lllustrated by E. H Fitchew. 
CLOUDLAND. Tilustrated from Photographs. 

a TIDE at HOLLYBUSH MANOR. By An Amateur Sae- 
ener. Illustrated by W. Hatherell, R.1. 
INFLUENZ A—and AFTER. By A Fairy Doctor. 
CHIT-CHAT on DRESS: What to Wear in April. From Our 
Lonvow axp Panis Corresroxpents. Lllustrated., 
THE GATHERER: an Illustrated Record of Invention, Discovery 
Literature, and Science. 








OUT of the FASHION. By L. T. Meape, Author of “ Engaged to be 
Married,” “Scamp and I,” &c., &c. Lllustrated by Wal Paget. 
Serial Story. 

THE ROCK of KAZIM: an Anglo-Indian Tale. By E. Cuarmay. 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Complete Story. 

THE ROMANCE of a POOR YOUNG WOMAN. By G B. Burery. 
Illustrated by E. F. Brewtnali, R.W.S. Complete Story. 


Now ready, price 1s, 


For APRIL, containing :— 

“THE OLD STORY.” By L. Auma-Tapema, R.A. Photogravure 
Frontispiece. 

STANHOPE A. FORBES, A.R.A. By Miss Manion Herwortn 
Dixox, With a Portrait of Stanhope A, Forbes, A.K A., and Two 
Illustrations of his Works. 

GLIMPSES of ARTIST-LIFE: Press-Day and Critics. By M. H. 
Srietmanx. With an Illustration by Wal Paget, * * Press-Day at 
the Royal Academy. 


With Thirteen Illustrations. 
SIR GEORGE REID, P.R.S A. 
Nine Illustrations 
PAINTER-ETCHING. 
ART-TREASURES of the COMEDIE FRANCAISE. By Turopore 
City, With Five Illustrations. 


IRISH TYPES and TRAITS. By Miss Katuanine Tynay. With 
Three Illustrations by H. Helmick. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED NOTE-BOOK. With Twelve [lustrations. 
THE CHRONICLE of ART: ART in MARCH. 


by Professor Barowin Brown, With 


CasseL. & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—APRIL. 
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THE THRE FATES. By F. Manioy © oY ronp, Author of * Mr. 
Isaacs,” “ Dr. Claudius, '&e. Chaps. XXVIL—X XIX. (Concluded.) 


\ PARIS CORRESPONDENT of 1753. By . B. L. 
Panne GOLD. By Duxcanx Rosertson. 
KENYON’S INNINGS. By E. W. Horsvne. 
THE LAMPREYS of the SEVERN and the TEME. By ©. Parkrysoyn. 
DREAMLAND. By May Kenxpaus 
MRS. JULIET. By Mrs. Acerev W. Hest. Chaps. X.—XUL 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Axyprew Layo. 


London: Loxemans, Greex, & Co 


EDITED BY PERCY RUSSELL. 
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Price 1d.; Annual Subscription, post free, 1s. 6d. 
HERE and HEREAFTER; or, His Little Girl. (Continued.) By the 
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THE CHILD QUEEN of HOLLAND. (Illustrated.) 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY. By Macsenzie Bewt. 
SOLITUDE and SILENCE. By F. B. Doveroy. 
OUR AUTHORS PAGE, &c., &c. 
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Price One Shilling. 


(THE MONTHLY PACKET. 


Edited by CHARLOTTE_M. YONGE and CHRISTABEL 
COLERIDGE. 


Part XVI. New Series.—APRIL, 1892. 
CONTENTS. 
A HYMN of CONFIDENCE. By E. H. Covenier. 


STROLLING PLAYERS. Chaps IX., X. By C. M. Yorur and 
. COLERIDGE, 


ASTRONOMY WITHOUT a TELESCOPE. By J. E. Gone, F.R AS 
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FOR CONTENTS OF— 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
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THE GREAT FRENCH WRITERS.—Vol. |. just ready. 


MADAME DE STAEL. 


By ALBERT SOREL. Edited by J. J. JUSSERAND. 


Meiagurane Pestenis. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ALPHONSE DAUDET’S NEW BOOK. 
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Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S| MESSRS. METHUEN’S 


iis T. 
LIsT. since 


AUTHOR OF “MEHALAH.” 


MARGERY of QUETHER. By SS. 

NOTICE. BARING GOULD, Author of “ Mehalah,” &c, Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

* In these stories Mr. Baring Gould is probably seen at his 


; ify, ; best.””— Times. 
The First Edition being exhausted, | vst." to | vaget; an abundance of points and 


which enchain the imagination.”—Daily Telegraph. 


The Second Edition of suclalaadtalii 
A MARRIAGE at SEA. By W. Clark 


Marie Corelli's New Romance, | .2°SSsznerat story teosctonerzeaniner 


“ Stirring situations jin abundance, ard not a few amusing 
ones.’’—Scottish Leader. 


THE SOUL of LILITH, psn 


IN TENT and BUNGALOW: Stories 
j ; in : of Indian Sport and Society. By the Author of * Indian 
Is now ready at all Libraries, in 3 vols. [dylis.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 64. 
~~ ars : nh a “These sketches are without exception good.” 
Ready on Monday, price One Shilling. Morning Post. 
“Short, bright, and eminently readable.” —(ueen. 
“ A very readable collection ; the author reproduces pretty 
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Contents for APRIL, 1892. 





I. GOD'S FOOL. Chaps. XV.—XVIII. ROWLAND GREY. 
IL, ALEXANDER KNOX snd his PRIEN THE STORY of CHRIS. By Rowland 
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IV. THE THREE BIRDS. a - , ; . 
V. ROSEMARY for REMEMBRANCE. Chaps. I.-IL. Brightly written and none too long, it contains distinctly 
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VII. BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON. (Conclusion.) “The book ought to live and make for itself a place among 


VIIL. THE SECRET of WARDALE COURT. (Conclusion.) | the fiction of the ap linge ore - 
c 4 S, “Rowland Grey must take a high place among modern 
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__X. “AN EASTER STORY.” ' quality of a high order.” —Speaker. 
Gs XI. AUNT ANNE. Chaps. VIII.—XI. * Delightful by gig ~F- soaps outs, Se en 
_ . apap which is never strained, by lightness o' uch and unfailing 

ONE OF NAPOLEON'S MARSHALS. grace, by quick observation and life-like creation.” — Academy, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


MARSHAL MACDONALD: BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
BEING HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY. A VICARS WIFE. By Evelyn 


Translated by STEPHEN L. SIMEON. DICKINSON. ee ove, nel siaieaadil : 
In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with numerous Portraits and other |.“ Im various respects a unique an y meritorious work. 
, Engravings on Steel, 30s. —— oe, and individuality characterise all its per- 


. P Freeman's Journal, 
NOW READY. * One of the most powerful stories we have met for many 
months.” — Yorkshire Post. 
THE ROMAN CE of HISTORY. “A very strong novel of character drawn with a tirm 
Being Sketches of the Careers of Masaniello—Lochiel— | hand.”—/aily Graphic. 
Bayard— Marino Faliero—-Benyowski—Tamerlane - Jac- 


line de Laguette—Casanova— William Lithgow Vidoc 
“Prince Rupert. By H. GREENHOUGH SMITH. In| A MONOGRAPH of the MYXO- 


demy 8vo, 15s. GASTRES. By GEORGE MASSEE. With 12 
" Coloured Plates. Royal 8vo, 18s. net. 
THE NEW WORK ON CEYLON. *.* This is the only work in English on this important 


PALMS and PEARLS. By|*" 
ALAN WALTERS, D.C.L. In demy 8vo, with Frontis- CAR DINAL NEW By RH 


jece, 12s. 6d. 
oa Lively and graphic descriptions of scenes of tropical iife.” HUTTON. Second Edition, containing an additional 
Times. Chapter in Reply to Dr. Abbott’s Criticism of Newman. 

ro Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Ready on Monday next. : 


ANGELICA: Romantic Drama|THE LIFE of CHARLES SIMEON. 


in Four Acts. By A. W. DUBOURG, Joint-Author By H. C. G. MOULE, M.A., Principal of Ridley Hall. 
(with ‘Tom Taylor) of the Comedy, **‘ New Men and Old With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Acres,” &c. In paper covers, Is. ** An excellent piece of work. Simeon’s career is strikingly 


revealed ia this very readable volume.””—Saturday Leview. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
BY THE Al THOR OF THE HOUSE ON | mae GOMMERCE of NATIONS. By 


Cc, F. BASTABLE, M.A., Professor of Economics at 


RALPH RYDER OF BRENT. Trinity College, Dublin, and Author of “ International 


Commerce.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, : . . . ion 
“@ f the best and most philosophic works of its class. 
Author of “ Those Westerton Girls,” &e. cag paar ie ian 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo. “ An excellent little book.” —Manchester Guardian, 


“One of the most exciting and well-worked out stories that 
the author has us yet written.””—Lady’s DPictoria’. 
ara THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. H. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF *THE MASTERS OF WILKINS, Secretary of the Society for Preventing the 
THE WORLD.” Immigration of Destitute Aliens. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





DR. WILLOUGHBY SMITH. 
By Mrs, ALFRED MARKS (Mary A. M. Hoppus), AIR and WATER. By Prof. V. B. 


In 3 vols., crown Svo, LEWES, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


.Ricrarp Bentiey & Son, New Burlington Street, METHUEN & CO., 18, Bury Srnesr, W.C. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 
NEW BOOKS. 


Constantine, the | last Emperor of 
the Greeks, 


The Conquest of Constantinople by the Turks A.D 
1453); after the latest Historical Researches. 


By CHEDOMIL MIJATOVICH, 
Formerly Servian Minister at the Court of St. James. 
Illustrated, crown S8vo, gilt top cloth, 7s. 6d. 
HOW to WRITE a GOOD PLAY. 
By FRANK ARCHER. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
Contents :—Playwriting and those who have tried it—Success- 


ful Plays and how to estimate them—Qualities uired 
Write a pie the Mechanism of a Play—' of 
Character and Dialogue - Practical Hints and an ysis— 
Deductions and General Advice. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
JOSEPH SEVERN. 


By WILLIAM SHARP. 
With Portrait, and other Illustrations. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, ONE GUINEA. 


“Mr, Sharp has done his work with admirable discretion.’’ 
Daily Chronrele. 
“ A handsome volume.” —Daily Telegraph. 


HOW to TIE SALMON FLIES. 


By oe. J.H. HALE. With about 70 Wood Engravings 
from Photographs by Mr. C. O’Meara, and Engravings of 
Salmon Flies. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


“PREACHERS OF THE AGE” 
SERIES.—New Volumes. 
THE KNOWLEDGE of GOD. 


Bythe LORD BISHOP of WAKEFIELD. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LIGHT and PEACE: Sermons 


and Addresses. By H. R. REYNOLDS, D.D., Principal 
of Cheshunt College. With Photogravure Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


New Volumes in Low's One Shilling Series. 
UNIFORM WITH RUDYARD KIPLING’S TALES. 


THE VISITORS’ BOOK; or, 


Sketches in a Swiss Hotel. By “IGNOTUS.” 


MARRIED by PROXY. By a 
“NEW HUMOURIST.” 


A New, Uniform, and Cheap Revised 
Monthly Issue of 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. 


AT 2s. 6d. PER VOLYME. 
IN SILK ATTIRE. [Neat weet 
A PRINCESS of THULE. 


Just ready. 


A DAUGHTER of HETH. With 


Portrait of the Author. Ready. 


The STRANGE ADVENTURES 
of a PHAETON. { Ready. 
London : Samrson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 

Fleet Street, E.C. 
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net to the Enrron. then afloat. But their possession made him 
= . miserable. All disinterested joy in nature 
LITERATURE. was lost in the sense of its connexion 


New Fragments. By John Tyndall. (Long- 


mans. ) 
SEVERAL years ago an eminent living 
philosopher happened to speak in con- 
versation of a certain opinion as being held 
by “our most advanced thinkers,” and on 
being asked who these might be, promptly 
answered, ‘‘ Huxley and Tyndall.” Since 
that time the two distinguished professors 
named have been overtaken by a great | 
number of their countrymen, but they still | 





engineer, first in the Ordnance Survey, and 
then in the far more arduous operations, toil 
being intensified by the fiercest competition, 
that covered England with a network of 
railways. The gambling mania of those 
times, the early Forties, of which Thack- 
eray’s Jeames has given us the comic side, 
is graphically sketched from a more serious 
point of view. For a moment our young 
philosopher caught the prevalent infection. 
He purchased some shares in one of the lines 


through the weather with the share-market. 
After three weeks of acute suffering he rid 
himself of the malady by selling the shares 
without profit and without loss. Some 
years of hard labour placed him in _possess- 
ion of two or three hundred pounds. Car- 
lyle’s writings had inspired him with a 
great enthusiasm for Germany, whither he 
went in 1848 to complete his scientific edu- 
cation at Marburg. A high sense of duty 
combined with moderate eating and early 
rising enabled him to work for sixteen hours 


stand in the front rank of thought. It may|aday. But clearly one should possess the 
be said that neither of them has originated | physique as well as the moral training of 
a new idea ; but what idea at once new and | the future mountaineer to keep it up at that 


true has been put forward during the third 
of a century over which their public activity 
has spread ? Their office has been to win ever 
wider acceptance for ideas which before 
them had been held, and held silently, by a 
few, as well as to protest against the fancied 
progress which was really the resuscitation 
of a retrograde philosophy, or the product 
of short-sighted sentimentalism and blind 
popular passion. 

Pericles, or Thucydides speaking under 
his name, lays down three conditions 
which the statesman must satisfy in order 
to command public confidence. He must 
have knowledge, disinterestedness, and a 

wer of clear exposition. It is precisely 

y the possession of these qualities that 
Profs. Huxley and Tyndall have taken so 
firm a hold of the English mind, and done 
so much to dissipate its superstitions. 
English religion has been said to consist 
theoretically in Biblical infallibilism, and 
practically in Sabbatarianism. A recent 
correspondence in the Zimes shows how 
much of the former still survives, but also 
in what salutary dread its upholders stand 
of Prof. Huxley. The latter is very 
effectively dealt with in the first of Prof. 
Tyndall’s ‘‘New Fragments,” a lecture on 
the Sabbath delivered in 1880, but still by 
uo means out of date. The infatuated 
persons, who answer modern criticism by 
shrieking out that the Bible has been taken 
from them and nothing given in its place, 
are too wary to put forward a similar plea 
for the retention of the Sabbath. Instead 
of gloom, ennui, and possibly drunkenness, 
they are offered nature, art, and science. 

For the rest this volume contains little 
that is controversial or speculative; the 
Fragments are not even, except in a few 
instances, purely scientific, but rather of a 
personal character, biographical or autobio- 
graphical, furnishing contributions towards 
the author’s own life as a student and as a 
mountaineer. In 1839, young Tyndall left 
school and worked for some years as a civil 








| death of Faraday in 1867. 
| specified time between these two dates he 


| Goethe, whose /arbenlehre, a present from 





rate without imminent danger to brain and 
life. First among the eminent professors at 
Marburg was the great physicist Bunsen, 
‘‘ every inch a gentleman,” to whom Prof. 
Tyndall still looks back as the nearest 
approach to his ideal of a university teacher 
(p. 238). In 1851 he visited Berlin and 
made the acquaintance of Du Bois Reymond 
and Humboldt. 

Prof. Tyndall’s German training must 
have borne good and timely fruit, for in 
1853 we find him appointed Professor of 
Natural Philosophy at the Royal Institution, 
whose superintendent he became on the 
At some un- 


made the acquaintance of Carlyle, of whom 
he has much to say in the present volume. 
Their journey to Edinburgh, if not exactly 
what poor Mrs. Carlyle called it, ‘ the 
great event in Tyndall’s life,” is de- 
scribed with as much detail as if it 
held that place. ‘It would require,” he 
tells us, ‘‘ gifts greater than those of Bos- 
well to reproduce Carlyle” (p. 351). A 
recent reporter of the sage’s utterances has 
been running Boswell very hard in more 
ways than one. But Prof. Tyndall has 
certainly too robust and self-asserting a 
character to play that part well. He seems, 
indeed, if we may use the expression, to 
have rather sat on Carlyle—ordering him 
about, telling him what to do or not to do; 
above all, completing his scientific educa- 
tion. On optical questions Carlyle proved 
more amenable to reason than his idol 


the old poet himself, he handed over to 
Prof. Tyndall for examination. The result 
was a lecture delivered before the Royal 
Institution and reprinted here. Goethe 
had the gifts that go to make a great 
naturalist, but not the powers of analysis 
and recombination by which the truly 
scientific genius is enabled to reach the 


Aristotle, who, I may add, held a theory 
of colours, whence Goethe’s was perhaps 
derived, describing them as a mixture of 
black and white. Goethe has been called 
a precursor of Darwin, but one may suspect 
that the Darwinian theory would have been 
as distasteful to him as it was to Carlyle. 
Prof. Tyndall and his illustrious friend 
seem to have been less drawn together by 
scientific than by human interests. Both 
liked strong government and hated senti- 
mentalism. ‘they sat together on the 
committee for the defence of Eyre. The 
Professor is not quite so sure as he then 
was about the rights and wrongs of the 
Jamaica question. Governor [yre, it seems, 
knew as little as he did at the time about 
the floggings of women and other cruelties, 
but refused “to shift the odium on to his 
subordinates” (p. 384). It seems a strange 
theory of official honour that a governor 
should have to accept the responsibility of 
crimes committed without his orders, with- 
out his knowledge, and presumably against 
his will. 

Prof. Tyndall narrowly missed the glory 
of having been the first to reach the summit 
of the Matterhorn. Ile made the attempt 
in 1862, accompanied by four guides, of 
whom Bennen was one. They had advanced 
to within 600, or, as it seemed at the time, 
only 200 feet of the top, and Bennen would 
have gone on, but the courage or nerve of 
the other three failed them. In February, 
1864, that bravest of guides ‘‘ was killed 
by an avalanche on the Haut de Cry, a 
mountain near Sion.’ So associated had 
the name of Prof. Tyndall become with that 
of the terrible rock-pyramid that, when the 
catastrophe of July, 1865, occurred, a re- 
port ran through Switzerland that he had 
perished onthe Matterhorn, reaching the 
ears of the supposed victim, who received 
from a guide “a somewhat detailed 
account of his own destruction” (p. 457). 
Two years later he at last stood triumphant 
on the crest of the conquered mountain. 
In 1876 he built the celebrated chalet of 
Alp Lusgen, near the Bel Alp, which has 
ever since been his summer home, and where 
much of the present volume was written. 
It was observed many years ago t«t mar- 
riage was the only experiment Prof. ‘ly udall 
had never made. He has made it since, 
and, to judge from more than one reference 
in these pages, with as much success as any 
of his other experiments. ‘‘ Before building 
a permanent nest,” he tells one of his 
audiences, ‘‘I imitated the birds—chose, 
and was chosen by, a mate who, like myself, 
loved the freedom of the mountains, and we 
built our nest together ” (p. 224). 

Of the remaining biographical sketches, 
the most considerable is devoted to Count 
Rumford, founder of the Royal Institution 
and joint founder of the dynamic theory 
of heat. This extraordinary and erratic 
genius was originally named Benjamin 
Thompson, and was a native of New 
England, where he first saw the light in 
1753. He possessed singular powers of 
fascination, and began to exercise them at 
a rather early age, for at nineteen we find 
him marrying, or rather, as he afterwards 





underlying causes of phenomena. In this 
respect he justly reminds the lecturer of | 


puts it, married by a wealthy widow of 
thirty-three. A few months afterwards he 
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is presented to Governor Wentworth, who 
at once appoints him to a vacant majorship 
in a New Hampshire regiment ‘‘over the 
heads of veterans with infinitely stronger 
claims.” In accepting such a position 
he pledged himself to support the royal 
authority. The revolutionary movement 
led to his flight and proscription, to the 
loss of bis property and separation from 
his wife and infant daughter. On arriving in 
England he speedily becomes under-secretary 
to the American Secretary of State, Lord 
George Germain, besides filling various 
ether lucrative offices. The fall of his 
chief sent him back to America as a 
Jieutenant-colonel in the British army, in 
which capacity he saw some active service. 
After the couclusion of the war, happening 
to stop at Munich, he is persuaded to accept 
employment under the Elector, undertakes 
various ministries, and, thanks to the com- 
lination of a flexible intellect with an iron 
will, speedily becomes omnipotent ruler of 
Bavaria. His power was used for t* @ best 
possible purposes—for the reform of the 
army, for turning thieves and beggars into 
industrious citizens, and for the sanitation 
of the capital. The well-known English 
yarden at Munich was created by him. We 
seem to be reading about a hero of the 
Arabian Nights rather than about a modern 
scientific philanthropist. But such adven- 
turous and dazzling careers are peculiarly 
characteristic of the eighteenth century, and 
only find their crown and close in the Napo- 
leonic empire. In this instance the meteoric 
career of the adventurer remained un- 
chequered by reaction or disgrace. It was 
not the loss of court favour or popularity, 
but failing health, that induced Benjamin 
Thompson, now Count Rumford, to retire 
from public life, and henceforth to devote 
his restless energies to experimental science, 
considered chiefly as a means four increasing 
human happiness. Returning to London, 
he founded the Royal Institution, and 
showed his usual sagacity by securing for 
it the services of two young men, destined 
soon to take a foremost place in English 
science, Davy and Young. But bad health 
brought with it increasing irritability. 
Rumford quarrelled with theother managers, 
threw over the Institution, and retired to 
Paris. 
Madame Lavoisier, widow of the great 
chemist. Rumford had been a widower for 
several years. oth the lady and the 
gentleman had great social charms, and an 
ulliance between them seemed extremely 
suitable. But their marriage proved a 
disastrous failure. They were matched like 
two right hand gloves, and they quarrelled 
like two spoiled children. Two years 
after the marriage Count Rumford writes 
to his daughter : 


‘‘A large party had been invited I neither 
liked nor approved of, and invited for the sole 
purpose of vexing me. Our house being in the 
centre of the garden, walled round with iron 
gates, | put on my hat, walked down to the 
porter’s lodge, onl gave him orders, on his 
peril, not to let any one in. Besides, I took 
away the keys. Madame went down, and when 
the company arrived, she talked with them— 
she on one side, they on the other, of the high 
brick wal). After that, she goes and throws 
boiling water on some of my Leautiful flowers.” 


Here he made the acquaintance of | 





When this happened she was fifty, and 
he was fifty-four. They separated in 1809, 
and he died five years later, nursing his 
grievances against her to the last. 

Scarcely less interesting is the lecture on 
Thomas Young, Prof. Tyndall’s last lecture 
delivered before the Royal Institution. 
Young was the greatest scientific genius that 
England, or perhaps Europe, produced 
between Newton and Darwin. He possessed, 
besides, nearly every talent except the 
powers that go to make a successful teacher 
and writer. Humour, indeed, has been 
denied him ; but, to judge from an anecdote 
recorded here, he must have had a very 
ready wit. 

‘“*The dowager duchess of Brunswick, when 

told that Young had studied at Gottingen, and 
that he was a doctor of medicine, asked him 
whether he could feel a pulse, and whether the 
English or the Germans had the best pulses. 
Young replied that he had felt but one pulse in 
Germany—the pulse of a young lady—and that 
it was a very good pulse” (p. 260). 
He afterwards fell back on medicine as 
a profession when interrupted in his great 
optical researches by the ignorant invective 
and sarcasm of Brougham. Then as now 
your rhetorical Scottish politician felt an 
instinctive hatred for scientific truth. Prof. 
Tyndall shows conclusively that to Young, 
and not to Champollion, belongs the glory 
ef finding the key to the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs. | Nevertheless, Champollion’s 
fraudulent claims will probably long con- 
tinue to be reasserted by French writers, as 
has recently been done by a brilliant 
Genevese novelist in an article on the 
alphabet published by the Rerue des Deux 
Mondes. 

In conclusion, one can but hope that Prof. 
Tyndall may yet do for himself what he has 
done so well for others, by putting together 
a more complete account of his own life and 
labours than can be gathered from these 
Fragments. The interest of such an account 
would he greatly enhanced if it contained 
what is here scarcely hinted at, the history 
of his philosophical opinions. 

Atrrep W., Benn. 








The Book of the Rhymers’ 
Matthews. ) 
A sreEctat interest attaches to collections of 
modern verse, and to the verse of young 
writers in particular; for not only is their 
work expressive of the times—an artistic 
barometer as it were—but there is all the 
charm of speculation, all the entertainment 
of the potential, to be drawn therefrom. 
Out of the many that are called (and to 
young ears the Muse flutes ever with seduc- 
tive note), who are the few that will be 


Club. (Elkin 





chosen? Who, amid the myriads that lisp 
in numbers during their spring season, will | 
still sing on in clearer, stronger strain, if, 
indeed, they sing any more at all, through 
autumn’ Who will triumph over the 
aphonous influences of forty year’ “Tis a | 
great Perhaps, and well-nigh as impene- |, 
trable in the present as the greatest of all. | 
Meantime, let us be pleased, without | 


had almost written “minor poets,” but for 
the timely reminder of an axiom as just as 
it is wise, ‘call no man a minor poet until 
he bedead.” This signal lavishness, maybe, 
is only another exemplar of the law of com- 
pensation that bestows upon us the inward 
and spiritual grace of minstrelsy in pro- 
portion as the outward and visible signs of 
poetry in our everyday life dwindle and 
decline. The villa-residence devours the 
green country-side; the steam-plough and 
its kindred rage furiously together in the 
land: the intellect is cultivated at the 
expense of the senses; and yet Apollo’s 
laurel-bough grew seldom straighter or 
greener than to-day. There is no lack of 
enthusiasm, of poetic impulse, neither of 
good craftsmanship; and, for this very 
reason, is competition the keener, and pre- 
eminence the harder of achievement. The 
latter-day race is only to the very swift, the 
battle only to the indomitably strong. 

We have but to turn to this little amber- 
covered Book of the Rhymers’ Club, the 
first joint out-put of our young English 
‘“‘ Parnassiens,” to be assured of the poetic 
possibilities of the century-end. Here is 
some that is promising, some that man and 
a certain amount that is really irable. 
Mr. Le Gallienne leads off with a pleasing 
lyric, addressed ‘‘To the Happy Dead 
People,” full of agreeable phrasing and 
chiming cadences ; and Mr. Lionel Johnson 
follows after with his remarkable lines on 
the statue of King Charles the First at 
Charing Cross — lines that render their 
motive with perfect dignity, albeit with 
some emotion— 


** Comely and calm, he rides 
Hard by his own Whitehall : 
Only the night wind glides : 
No crowds, nor rebels, brawl. 
** Gone, too, his Court: and yet, 
The stars his courtiers are : 
Stars in their stations set ; 
And every wandering star. 


** Alone he rides, alone, 
The fair and fatal king : 
Dark night is all his own, 
That strange and solemn thing. 


‘* Which are more full of fate: 
The stars: or those sad eyes ¢ 
Which are more still and great : 
Those brows : or the dark skies *’”’ 


The poem is over-long to quote in its entirety, 
but even the fragment given above should 
speak of its merits with no uncertain voice. 
Indeed, Mr. Johnson has a most rare gift of 
restraint, of composure, untainted by affecta- 
tion, unspotted by strenuousness. And yet, 
for all that, he is something of an impres- 
sionist, in the best sense of the word, even 
as Matthew Arnold was now and agaio. 
“Plato in London” is a noble and an 
exquisite poem; and “In Falmouth 
Harbour,” from which ’twere perhaps un- 
just to pluck some few separate stanzas 
apart from their context, is equally complete 
as picture and song. Here is the feeling 
of night, of the wide sea— the sweet, keen 
smell, the sighing sound, the lights around 
the shore.” As we read, the night air 
breathes, the mystery of darkness and 


question or limitation, with what the gods | silence takes hold upon us with unearthly 
have given us; they have decidedly not| charm; while the sentiment of the lines 1s 


been illiberal in the matter of poets—we | absolutely in harmony with its setting. 
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Mr. W. B. Yeats’s contributions to the 
volume furnish a very striking contrast to 
those of Mr. Johnson. Both men are true 

ts, both are es craftsmen, 
owered with fresh methods of expression 
and originality of idea. And here the 
resemblance ends. Mr. Johnson is, if we 
may so express it, a classic; Mr. W. B. 
Yeats as thorough a Celt as ever dreamed 
of glamour and the outlands of Faéry. 
One would find no difficulty in be- 
lieving . that he might, were he so 
minded, capture the Leprechaun, or, like 
that earlier Rhymer, Thomas of Ercildoune, 
follow the Faéry Queen into her sunless 
domain. ‘¢ Passionate, sensuous, and 
simple,” Mr. Yeats’s verse appeals rather 
to the imagination than to the intellect, 
more to the heart than the reason. It is 
his to unlock with a touch “‘ the ivory gate 
and golden,” the gate of magic and 
dreams. His is the sincere and inspired art 
that can draw strangest, sweetest melodies 
from an oaten pipe. His manipulation of 
rhythm is often surprising, sometimes even 
masterly ; and his songs are apt to haunt 
you with an odd insistance, after the same 
fashion as he himself is haunted by the 


lapping waters round the Lake Isle of | 


Innisfree. 
“T will arise and go now, for always night and 


day 
I hear lake water lapping with low sounds 


on the shore ; 
While I stand on the roadway or on the pave- 


ments 
I hear it fn the deep heart’s core.”’ 
Very delicately beautiful is ‘“‘A Fairy 
Song”; “Father Gilligan” is a delightful 
variant of an antique and widely-diffused 
legend; and could anything be better of 
its kind than this gem of twelve lines, 
entitled ‘‘ An Epitaph ” ? 
‘ I dreamed that one had died in a strange place 
Near no accustomed hand, 
And they had nailed the boards above her face, 
The peasants of that land, 
And, wondering, planted by her solitude 
A cypress and a yew. 
I came and wrote upon a cross of wood — 
Man had no more to do— 
‘She was more beautiful than thy first love 
This lady by the trees,’ 
And gazed upon the mournful stars above, 
And heard the mournful breeze.” 

For the rest, Mr. Arthur Symons con- 
tributes an extremely clever study of Java- 
nese dancers, a little over-opulent in adjec- 
tives, but good, and very good, for all that, 
and a = anent a “‘ Broken Tryst.” 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s “Sunset in the City” 


is well seen and melodiously sung; Mr. | p 


John Todhunter, Mr. G. A. Greene, and 
Mr. Victor Plarr are happily represented. 
e other contributors are Mr. Ernest 
Dowson, Mr. Edwin J. Ellis, Mr. Ernest 
Radford, and Mr. T. W. Rolleston. 
GraHam R, Towson. 








Historical Essays. By Edward A. Freeman. 
Fourth Series. (Macmillans.) 

Ir is matter for congratulation that Mr. 

Freeman found time, despite the pressing 

claims of Sicily, to put together another 

volume of Historical Essays. The papers 

have appeared elsewhere, from 1868 to 
t year, though not in every case in 








quite the same form. An Oxford lecture on 
‘Points in the History of Portugal and 
Brazil” appears in print for the first time. 
The subject-matter is not limited, as in the 
preceding volumes, to one portion of his- 
torical study: it begins with Carthage and 
ends with the House of Lords. Its variety 
will not make it less acceptable; and it will 
certainly confirm the reader, if confirmation 
were necessary, in his admiration of Mr. 
Freeman’s universal learning and wide his- 
torical sympathies. Tuo venture a detailed 
opinion of this portly octavo of five hundred 
pages might put us in the perilous posi- 
tion of ‘those amazingly well-informed 
people who can review the contents of a 
whole number of a periodical.” Mr. Free- 
man may have had his own merry reflections 
when he penned that footnote ; for it is not 
given to every man to appreciate a descrip- 
tion of the view from the oridge at Valentré, 
to speak familiarly of the Lords of Ardres, 
and to state a case for the Chapter of Exeter. 
Yet we can give thanks for the volume, 
accepting the facts of his by-path studies, 
and at least enjoying the argument and 
eloquence of essays like that on ‘ The 
Growth of Commonwealths.” 

It is probably true that Mr. Freeman is 
to be seen at his best in his essays and 
reviews. His Norman Conquest and its 
appendix on Kufus, his fragment on Federal 
Government, and his larger fragment on 
Sicily, may more readily explain to posterity 
his reputation as an historian; but it is by 
his shorter writings that he has exerted his 
chief influence for good on his contem- 
poraries. He may have his whims, foibles 
the most severe critic may call them, but 
there can be no doubt of the straight- 
forwardness of his aim and work, or of his 
power of grasping the motif of even the 
most distant and obscure episode, and 
realising it for the reader in the most effec- 
tive way. The present volume gives abun- 
dant proof of these qualities. The essay 
on mediaeval French and English towns 
shows not only an intimate knowledge of 
the facts, but the power of relating them, 
one to another, and to historical experience. 
There are probably not many who are 
masters of so much geographical and archi- 
tectural learning, and there is certainly no 
other who could have explained, and in such 
an interesting way, its ethnological and 
historical significance. The papers on con- 
stitutional subjects show the same pains- 
taking accuracy, and the familiar manliness 
in argument. We should like, if space 
ermitted, to quote from the essay on 
“The Growth of Commonwealths” about 
the toleration of political speculation. 
In the same essay Mr. Freeman dis- 


examines the old problem about the relation 
between creative work and ‘‘ epochs of ease 
and repose.” It does not help us much, 
though its criticism of the prevalent notion 
may be valuable, if taken as a warning 
against placing too much faith in scientific 
analogies. 

Apart from the value of the volume as a 
contribution to historical study, there is an 
element of personal interest which Mr. 
Freeman’s admirers will appreciate. The 
internal evidence of authorship is so strong 
that the strictest anonymity would have 
been ineffectual. We know the rotund 
style, the dry humour, the careful name- 
spelling, the architectural bias, and we have 
heard of the “continuity of history.”” The 
lecture on ‘‘ Points in the History of Por- 
tugal and Brazil” suggests at once the 
familiar room by the Parks in Oxford. 
We expect a passing thrust at the 
“last Commission,” and an analogy from 
the Eastern Question. There is much that 
we have heard before, much that may 
be described by his favourite formula, 
“nichts neues”; but we should not care 
to lose it. It is interesting to see in this 
volume, as in its predecessors, how long 
and deeply the subject of Sicily had 
fascinated him. The footnote confessions 
to his essays on ‘The Lords of Ardres” 
and “Augustodunum” bear their own 
lesson. Of the former he says, “I believe 
this is the only paper on a local subject 
that I have ever written without seeing the 
place,” humorously adding, “I can only 
plead that the places spoken of are very 
near Calais, and that at Calais one always 
wants to go on, one way or the other”; of 
the latter, ‘‘I am sorry to say that this 
paper is the result of one visit only to 
Autun.” 

The painful news of last week deprives 
us of the hope of seeing another volume 
added to the Historival Essays, under the 
editorial care of the author. We earnestly 
wish that some friendly hand will gather 
the remaining papers, and complete the 
en whose foundations are already 
aid. . 

G. Grecory Siru. 





The Incarnation of the Son of God. Being 
the Bampton Lectures for the Year 1891. 
By Charles Gore. (John Murray.) 


Turse Lectures “aim at presenting the 
Incarnation rather to the general r2ader 
than to the professed theological student.” 
It is advisable therefore that they should be 
criticised from the general reader’s point of 
view. The general reader does not analyse 
what he reads, or trouble himself to catch 














cusses the advantages of the duties 
of a constitutional sovereign being dis- | 
charged by a woman, concluding his | 
argument from present experience by 
saying that ‘‘ the chance of another Charles 
the Second or George the Fourth is always 
far more likely than the chance of a Russian 
Catharine or Elizabeth.” It is interest- 
ing to read this in connexion with some 
passages on female sovereignty in Mr. 
Beesly’s recent book on Queen Elizabeth of 
England. Perhaps the essay on ‘‘ Augustan 
Ages” is the slightest in the volume. It 





very exactly his author’s full meaning. He 
extracts the pith of books by the simple 
method of reading somewhat carelessly, so 
that he sifts out, as it were, one or two 
central impressions, varying in intensity 
according to his author’s power and incisive- 
ness; and these are for him the book. 
Such a reader will arrange his impressions 
of these Bampton Lectures under three 
heads. In the first place they constitute a 
careful defence of orthodox but not narrow 
Christianity, written with an instinctive 
perception that nowadays the authenticity 
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and accuracy of the Gospel records are at 
the root of the question. But if the reader 
is merely curious, he will ignore this first 
aspect of the book and pay attention to it 
only as a supplement to Mr. Gore’s Essay 
in Lux Mundi, or rather to Mr. Gore’s state- 
ments in that essay about Christ’s knowledge 
and the inspiration of Scripture. The third | 
matter the Lectures treat of is included by | 
the lecturer in the first already mentioned. | 
He would have us accept the Nicene Creed 
as a part of Christianity, and therefore 
treats elaborately of the use and abuse of | 
dogma. 

But before discussing Mr. Gore's book 
under these three heads, we must say a word 
in hearty praise of his style. Its ease and 
clearness are admirable. The Lectures are 
carefully broken up into sections and para- 
graphs, which compel the attention of the 
laziest reader to the progress of the whole 
argument, and prevent the grace and 
flexibility of the discourse from producing 
an impression of mere copiousness. Two 
facts, we think, account for the pleasant 
impression mude by the style of the bovuk. 
The author has his subject at his 
fingers’ ends: we imagine as we read that 
he is stating positions to us which he has 
again and again talked over and thought 
out, till he knows exactly how most easily 
and comfortably to fit his argument upon 
our minds. And, secondly, he is eminently 
candid, with the candour of a man accus- 
tomed to weigh seriously and honestly the 
arguments of opponents. We cannot, in 
fact, read this book without calling to mind 
what we read in the preface to Lux Mundi 
about the group of friends arguing at Oxford. 
To those searchings after truth these Lec- 
tures owe some of their most obvious but 
most uncommon excellencies. 

It becomes natura! at this point to insist 
that these Lectures will first of all impress 
the general reader as a singularly candid 
and reasonable persuasive to Christianity. 
Lectures ii. and iii. state the case for the 
acceptance as historically accurate of the 
Christ of the Gospels as well as it can be 
stated. Lecture iii., in particular, is the 
best summary we have yet read of the 
position of those who accept the witness of 
St. Paul, of the Synoptic Gospels, and of 
St. Joho, as in the main agreeing and as 
carrying conviction to open-minded hearers. 
It is admirably calculated to persuade modern 
minds and meet modern doubts. Those who 
reject its conclusions will find it ingenious 
and artful, even if they cannot accept it as 
true. Lecture vii. and viii., entitled ** Christ 
our Master” and ‘‘ Christ our Example and 
New Life,” add to the earlier defence of the 
Gospel records an eloquent and impressive 
gn of the moral miracle of Christ’s 

ife and conduct, completing Mr. Gore’s 
Apologia. It is the catholic tone of these 
Lectures which is specially noteworthy ; 
they appeal to no sect or party, but 
to all reasonable men. Occasionally a re- 
mark, such as that ‘‘God the Iloly Spirit 
has entered at definite moments of baptism 
and confirmation, by definite acts of God, 
into my innermost being,” reminds us that 
Mr. Gore belongs to a particular party in 
tae Church; but the reminder will only 








heighten our sense of our author’s fine sense 


of loyalty, not to party, but to truth and to 
Christ. 

But our general reader will be impatient to 
discover what Mr. Gore has to say on the 
subjects of Christ’s ‘‘ self-emptying,” and 
the inspiration of the Old Testament. To 
the first point he will find Lecture vi., on 
‘* Man revealed in Christ,” largely devoted. 
We confess that Mr. Gore’s moderation here 
strikes us as excessive. We cannot afford 
to discuss seriously the positions that Jesus 
was never in a condition of uncertainty and 
that He never used the discursive reason. 
If these positions do not betray an in- 
difference to the obvious meaniug of the 
Gospel narrative, then the Gospel narrative 
has no obvious meaning and becomes mere 
shifting sand. Mr. Gore, for the sake of 
weak brethren, states his position as tem- 
perately as possible, but he understates it. 
He does not dwell on the emphatic witness 
of the Temptations, on the clear attention 
of Jesus to the voice heard at His Baptism, 
on the patient but surely not unnecessary 
thirty years of obscurity. He does not 
point out that the miracles as a whole are 
in such remarkable accord with what we 
are taught about them in the Temptations 
that an exception like the finding of the 
coin in the fish’s mouth jars upon us. 
There is an exquisite absence of self- 
consciousness about nearly all Christ’s 
miracles, as if for the time being 
He Himself were scarcely aware of them 
as miracles, which is ruthlessly destroyed 
by the coarse view Mr. Gore refutes. The 
views which look upon Jesus as pretending 
to ask questions for information, or which 
conceive of God’s Son as manifesting Himself 
mainly in miracle, are degrading and un- 
spiritual. They may very soberly be de- 
scribed as the ideas uvon which Satan founds 
his temptations. 

The question of the inspiration, of 
Scripture accidentally connects itself with 
the ‘“‘ self-emptying” of Jesus, because that 
‘“‘self-emptyiung”’ implied that He was to 
learn from the doctors in the temple, for 
instance, the views of the day about the 
Old Testament, as He had learnt from 
other masters to read and to count. Here, 
again, we find it hard to be as patient 
as Mr. Gore is with those Christians who 
appear tv hold that the education of Jesus 
was mere pretence. ‘The view seems to us 
to change tne Son of Man into an inscrutable 
enigma, uureal and remote. He would not 
summon to his aid a miraculous knowledge 
of Psalm ex. or of the differential calculus, 
just as He would not ask for His Father’s 
legions of angels. He even condescends to 
say that ‘dy chance a certain priest was 
going down that way.’”’ In Lecture vii. Mr. 
Gore treats specially of Psalm ex., insist- | 
ing that Jesus, in His reference to it, was 
trying to make the Pharisees think, and | 
not intending to teach any definite lesson, 





or endorse the Davidie authorship. But ! 


the lecturer says, by the way, that he “ could ' 
not, consistently with faith, hesitate to 
accept anything on avy subject that our 
Lord meant to teach us.” This sentence is 
confusing. If Jesus had taught us that two 
and two make five we could not in any intelli- 
gible sense “accept” the teaching. If two 





and two are not four, we are speechless, and 


cannot even hear Christ’s voice. The pro- 
cesses of logic are God’s primitive revelation 
to man, upon which the wholesome working 
of his mind depends. Only insanity can 
accept an illogical proposition. The con- 
clusions of logic can only be altered by 
logic, and God Himself must argue to con- 
vince. But Mr, Gore’s principle, that “all 
right theory emerges out of experience,” 
admits this criticism; and he has an ad- 
mirable passage to the effect that “ real 
submission of mind to good evidence, con- 
temporary or historical, 1s not so common a 
quality as is sometimes supposed.” 

But we must turn to what we have called 
the third matter treated of in these Lectures. 
Lectures iv. and v. discuss the dogmatic 
definitions of the Church as they are ex- 
pressed in the Nicene and Athanasian 
Creeds, and insist that the dogmatic 
decisions of the earlier Councils ‘ protect 
without addition” the faith of the Apostles. 
Mr. Gore excels himself in persuasiveness 
in these chapters. Only a very stubborn 
conviction that men do not gather grapes 
of thorns holds us back from valuing 
quite at his estimation the results of the 
fierce factiousness. of the fourth and fifth 
centuries. In none of the Lectures is 
the lecturer more temperate. He deprecates 
the error ‘‘ of supposing that the test of a 
Church’s spiritual power, the test of its vital 
development, is the amount of its dogmatic 
requirement”: he claims merely that 
‘‘dogmas are only limits, negatives which 
block false lines of development, notice- 
boards which warn us off false approaches.” 
His account, moreover, of the progress of 
Christian thought and dogma in the early 
centuries is wonderfully fresh and luminous, 
as his exposition of the meaning, for 
life and conduct, of the dogma of the 
Trinity, is full of insight and suggestion. 
But Mr. Gore’s argument leaves us with two 
difficulties unsolved. He does not explain 
why the making of creeds should stop. He 
rather begets in us a desire to agitate at 
once for a decision from the majority of 
voices in the Church on many questions 
specially in debate among us. Our objection 
to the Nicene Creed is that on some points 
it is less explicit than the Apostles’. It 
entirely declines to give expression to the 
teaching of the Sermon on the Mount. 
Nowadays we want to know the creed 
implied in the Sermon on the Mount. Mr. 
Gore, indeed, in these lectures gives the 
want most eloquent expression : and he does 
not succeed in convincing us that the 
Christian of the third century was right 
in framing a creed about the rela- 
tions of the Persons in the Trinity, 
about God in Heaven, while his creed as 
implied in the Sermon of the Mount—the 


| creed for the Kingdom of Christ upon earth 


—was left to after ages to develop. And, 
secondly, we cannot feel sure, with Bishop 
Westcott, that it was only the Apostles whom 
the Holy Ghost was to lead into all the 
truth. We believe the words were intended 
for all of us, and that the inspiration of all 
of us is “special.” The Apostles were 
unique as witnesses, not as inspired. Most 
certainly our Lord “recognised in the Old 
Testament a special authority and inspira- 
tion”; He did so that we might learn to 
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recognise in the message of the Greek and 
the message of the Roman a “special 
authority and inspiration,” preparing each 
nation to receive Christ. Inasmuch then as 
the Holy Spirit is constantly guiding men 
into the full truth of Christ’s teaching, our 
creed must ever be growing. To state the 
exact relation between the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit and the teaching of Jesus 
recorded in the Gospels, except in Christ’s 
words just alluded to, seems impossible ; but 
again and again history has taught us how 
essential a vital faith in the reality of con- 
temporary inspiration is to the power and 
influence of Christianity. This considera- 
tion makes us feel that the view of “ ancient 
and Anglican orthodoxy” that ‘ the creeds 
are simply summaries of the original 
Christian faith as it is represented in Scrip- 
ture” leaves something out. The oak-tree 
is not a summary of the acorn. 

There are many other points we should 
like to criticise in Mr. Gore’s fascinating 
Lectures, if space allowed. We dissent 
from his contrast between the ‘‘ authority ” 
of Christ and of Socrates; we think his 
remarks on the danger of the identification 
of the Church with the nation ignore the 
fact that such identification is primarily 
suggested by the Old Testament, and has 
not been always made by those who have 
lowered the “intensity” of Christianity. 
But we are sincerely grateful to him for a 
book as brilliant as it is judicious, contain- 
ing in each chapter as much matter and as 
much scholarship as many writers would 
put intoa book. One question we cannot 
refrain from asking: why is the saying of 
Simmias about the raft upon which we are 
to sail through life “ pathetic?” Surely to 
any Christian previously unacquainted with 
it, it comes as a rebuke. We have not all 
of us in the presence of death attained the 
composure and weet of Socrates. Is there 
any passage anywhere more prophetic of 
Christ ? “WVe call it not gallate but 
triumphant. , 
Ronatp Bayne. 








The Real Japan. By Henry Norman. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


Tue author in his preface divides the works 
upon Japan into two categories—“ large 
and elaborate treatises upon the history, 
geography, monuments, &c., of the country, 
and superficial narratives—of the personal 
views and experiences of almost every 
literary wayfarer who has crossed the 
Pacific.” There is yet a third, a compound 
of the other two, which may be described as 
“The Japan of the Journalist,” and of such 
a kind is Mr. Norman’s book. 

In these essays, now strung together for 
the first time, and contributed originally to 
divers publications, the gay and serious are 
intermingled. Mr. Norman had, according 
to his preface, ample opportunities of study- 
ing the government and the people; but 


whether he has made the best use of the 
facilities given him, and produced no counter- 
feit presentment but the Real Japan, is a 
question which most sojourners in the lotus- 
eating land will answer in the negative. 


fficial documents 
and 


, on the army and navy 
education have been worked up; the 








arts and crafts in Japan treated with the 
appearance of complete knowledge of their 
history and manufacture ; extraterritoriality, 
a word of ill omen te the legations, is dealt 
with in accordance with the views taken by 





wish you a Happy New Year all the same. 
N.B.—Please drop your New Year's 
presents into the box.” There are plenty 
of other good things in the book, but the 


title is misleading. The country changes so 


most of those foreigners who believe in the | rapidly from day to day, the whole life of 


future of Japan ; and these questions having | 
been disposed of, Mr. Norman gladly devotes | 
himself, with more pleasure to himself and | 
his readers, to the proper study of mankind. | 


The charm of the Japanese woman, lady, 
musmé, or geisha, has been the subject of 
many writers, but it has been left to Mr. 


Norman to elevate his appreciation of her | 


excellence to a cult. 


‘“« If you take the light from the eyes of a sister 
of mercy at her gracious task, the smile of a 
maiden looking over the seas to her lover, and 
the heart of an unspoiled child, and materialise 
them into a winsome and healthy little body. 
crowned with a mass of jet black hair and 
dressed in bright rustling silks, you would have 
the typical Japanese woman.” 


So great an impression does Eastern beauty 
make upon a sympathetic soul ! 

After the descriptions of the lissome 
willowy form, the woven paces and the 
waving fans, the graceful gesture and the 
winning smiles, deep disappointment is felt 
on turning to the instantaneous portraits of 
these daughters of delight, numbers iii., iv., 
and vy. Can these forms, planted upon (I 
hesitate in writing the words) undoubted 
‘beetle crushers,” as ungainly as the 
carved watchmen of the temples, resemble 
the dancers whose serpentine undulations 
are like the flowing of water or the waving 
of leaves? The Japanese friends were right 
in not caring at all for the instantaneous 
photographs, if they were anything like 
those reproduced in the book ; and all must 
agree in preferring the pretty picture which 
forms the frontispiece. 

Mr. Norman draws aside the veil which 
hides from view the Cyprian mysteries of 
the Yoshiwara, and the glimpse is painful. 
There floats no romance over the traffic, all 
is carried on as a matter of business merely ; 
and: the strange idea that the Yujo bind 
themselves under advantageous contracts to 
serve their masters from a sense of filial 
piety is swept away for ever. The origin 
of this fallacy can be easily traced to the 
tale of Ko Murasaki, whose tomb is now 
frequented by sympathetic lovers, and shows 
how far a pretty fable can give a gloss to 
a story of shame. 

The visit to Bandaisan just after the 
explosion, which spread destruction over 
thirty miles of country, is full of interest. 
Compared with the reports of the recent 
earthquake at Gifu, when the earth bent 
like corn before the wind, and the wave 
swept forward with the speed of a railway 
train, the Bandaisan catastrophe brings 
into contrast the varied manifestations of 
volcanic energy. 

One touch of Real Japan, an instance of a 
practical adoption of occidental manners, is 

iven in the last chapter. It is too good to 

e omitted. Mr. Hegozaemon, who had 
fallen in with the habit of the New Year’s 
Day call (imitated from the Americans), 
improved upon it by leaving on his door- 
step a large box with a lid, and this notice 
above it. To “ Visitors.” ‘I am out, but 





the people, their manners, their feelings, 
are in such a constant state of flux, that no 
series of essays, especially those written 
some three or four years ago, can give 
in the aggregate a fair description of the 
Real Japan. 

S. McCatmonr Hitt. 








NEW NOVELS. 
The Shelling of the Peas. By Mary Albert, 
In 38 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Ralph Ryder of Brent, By Florence Warden. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 


Not all in Vain. By Ada Cambridge. 
3 vols. (Heinemann. ) 


The City of the Just. By Thomas Terrell. 
(Trischler.) 


A Song of Sixpence. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


The Westlakes. By Thomas Cobb. (Griffith, 
Farran & Co.) 
Wilful Peggy. By Ruth E. Smythe. (Digby 
Long.) 
Tue homely title chosen by Miss Albert by 
no means represents the stern realism of her 
work. The opening scene reveals Denzil 
Seymour—a county magnate and a peer in 
posse—engaged in the interesting occupation 
of shelling peas with Millicent Wentworth, 
the lovely daughter of the village clergy- 
man. The young people tumble head over 
ears in love, and again and again, when 
troubles fall thick upon them, their thoughts 
revert to the humble culinary process which 
marked the rise of their mutual passion. 
No sooner have they met, however, and 
tasted the nectar of love, than they drift 
apart, and Millicent marries Lord Lyncot, 
while Seymour rushes off to Norway in a 
huff. Then trials wax fast and furious for 
Millicent. Her husband dies on his wedding 
day, and a plot is hatched by a low, de- 
graded family in the village, by which she 
herself is declared to be the daughter of a 
drunken ruffian, and not of Mr. Wentworth. 
Next springs up a claimant to the Lyncot 
estates, and she loses these as well as her 
title, subsiding into plain Mrs. Frayne. 
Her husband’s relative, supposed to be dead, 
was the real peer, and a precious rascal he 
turns out to be. The sufferings through 
which she is called upon to pass entitle the 
og girl to the epithet of a female Job. 
he had been wooed and wed, and she was 
a widow; she had owned great wealth and 
an honourable title, aud had lost them both ; 
father and mother had been taken from her ; 
her lover had abandoned her, and fate had 
iven her in place of all these things loud, 
Sunken, illiterate relatives. At length the 
pendulum swings back. The plot which 
would rob her of her parents—the vicar and 
his wife—is exposed ; the Chase, the ancient 
abode of the Lyncots, is restored to her; 
and the wandering lover, Denzil, returns to 
claim her for his own. It has been a 
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veritable illustration of the adage, ‘ they 
that sow in tears shall reapin joy.” Miss 
Albert has produced a novel of considerable 
power and of living interest. It is full of 
animation. The author’s quotations are, as 
a rule, very apposite; but she has in- 
correctly cited the first stanza in Coleridge’s 
justly-admired poem on “ Love.” 


Ralph Ryder of Brent is as full of mystery 
as an egg is of meat. Before Antonia May 
marries Ryder she is told that there is a 
skeleton in the house, and ere the wedding 
day is over she proves the truth of the 
populariumour. Horrible revelations ensue, 
and there is a murder by a maniac, which 
Mrs. Ryder cannot fathom, though all the 
circumstances seem to point to her husband 
asthe guilty party. The mental strainis some- 
times more than she can bear, and yet the 
longershe lives with her husband themore she 
is drawn towards him. He is kindness itself 
when his supposed fits of madness have passed 
off. The mystery is satisfactorily explained 
at last; but as so much of the point of the 
story depends upon its unravelment, we 
will not disclose the author’s secret. 
Suffice it to say that Miss Warden weaves a 
very clever plot, and it is not until the end 
of the last volume that she takes us into 
her confidence. The novel is gloomy, and 
would be still more so but for Antonia’s 
sister, Meg May, a bright creature, and full 
of fun. It is her opinion that all Scotch- 
men “are born at thirty-five, and begin at 
once to age rapidly.”’ 


Miss Cambridge las achieved such de- 
served success recently in fiction that she 
rather presumes upon a_ long-suffering 
public in Not ali in Vain. Not that it is 
written with less ability than its prede- 
cessors, but the plot is attenuated to an 
excessive degree, and there are several 
chapters that a lady would have done well 
to omit altogether. It surely cannot be 
with any feeling of satisfaction that the 
author will look back upon the scenes on 
board the J/Zuntingdonshire, described with 
realistic but repulsive power. The contrast 
between these and the beautiful description 
of an English spring at the beginning of 
the second volume is most marked. Nor is 
it necessary for Miss Cambridge to seek the 
offensive and the abnormal to show that 
she has a genuine power for seizing upon 
individual peculiarities. Her heroine and 
her two or three heroes are all drawn with 
unusual skill; and it is long since we have 
met with so strong and manly a character 
a3 Jim Hammond, the English doctor who 
patiently waits for twenty years until he 
can win the woman of his choice. The 
novel would deserve praise were it for this 
character alone. 


The devious and wicked ways of the com- 
pany promoter and of the outside stock- 
broker were unever more ruthlessly 
exposed than in Mr. Terrell’s pages. He 
literally turns these birds of prey inside out, 
but while doing so he also presents us with 
a touching and romantic story. While The 
City of the Just is largely occupied with the 
nefarious schemes of Mr. Effingham Win- 
staple, the projector of the Silver Streak 
Gold Mining Company, and the righteous 
judgment which eventually overtakes him, 








it likewise describes the interior of a Welsh 
parsonage, and sketches village life in Wales 
with some power. The Rev. Hugh Stepney 
falls a victim to the wiles of Mr. Winstaple. 
It is not a little curious that the financial 
vultures of the City find their best clients in 
clergymen, whose minds are supposed to be 
fixed upon heavenly treasures, and not upon 
Silver Streak Gold Mines. Mr. Stepney 
has two daughters—Barbara and Winifred, 
the latter a very beautiful girl engaged to 
a mauly young ductor, Stephen Eccles. 
Winstaple is captivated by her, and having 
brought her father to ruin, he offers to save 
him in exchange for Winifred. The un- 
holy bargain is frustrated by Winstaple’s 
tragic death. Barbara Stepney is a noble 
girl, and the story of her unprized love is 
very pathetic. She heroically spoils her own 
happiness to achieve that of hersister. Nor 
is the Welsh ne’er-do-well, Ben, far behind 
her in self-sacrficing zeal. Their death 
together fitly closes the story of their broken 
lives. The story is one to ponder over. 
Some of the illustrations by Everard 
Hopkins are very effective. . 


Mr. Murray writes vigorously in A Song 
of Sixpence. His heroine is certainly not of 
the conventional type; but though taken 
from a humble sphere, and stained with sin, 
she becomes a very paragon of womanly 
devotion, and the saviour of that brilliant 
but erratic genius, George Murdoch. 
Theatrical and newspaper life in London 
are evidently familiar to the author; and 
his sketch of the running and subsequent 
collapse of the weekly journal Wisdom is 
very clever. His characters, too, are true 
to the life—men to be met with any day in 
the neighbourhood of the Strand and other 
places where newspaper lions do congregate. 
The canny but good-natured Scot, Penny- 
cuick, who lends a helping hand to Murdoch 
in his misery, is a creation that would do no 
discredit to any of our novelists. 


Mr. Cobb writes pleasantly and effectively 
in The Westlakes, but there is nothing in the 
story itself to distinguish it from a hundred 
others. John Westlake, a country banker, 
gets drawn into the vortex of Stock 
Exchange speculation, and after making 
away with almost unlimited cash and securi- 
ties of all kinds, he at length forges his 
partner’s name. The considerate partner 
gives him forty-eight hours start before he 
puts the law in motion. Westlake hies to 
London, where he so effectually disguises 
himself that he lives under the very nose of 
the police, and defies the notice of a reward 
of £500 put upon his capture. But not- 
withstanding all his care, Westlake perishes 
miserably at last, leaving two daughters, 
one of whom, Barbara, is a girl of some 
originality. She has two lovers: one a 
poor, washed-out creature, the other a 
manly and honest gentleman; and she has 
the sense to become the wife of the latter. 
Her sister Margery, though more attractive 
in person, is strongly inferior to Barbara in 
character. 

At the opening of Wilful Peggy a high 
rate of mortality prevails among the char- 
acters ; but it is a pity this was not kept up, 
so as to include Marmaduke Breynton, a 
villain who ‘found it necessary to leave a 





place by the last train at night to avoid his 
creditors, or because he fancied someone 
had detected him cheating at cards.” He 
makes life very unpleasant for the heroine ; 
but, fortunately for Peggy, his evil intentions 
are at length thwarted, and a happy issue is 
secured out of all her troubles. The twin 
brothers who adopt her are by far the best 
people in the story : they are lovable, genial 
fellows, who provoke many a smile, but who 
at the same time charm the reader, as they 
charmed Peggy, by their innate goodness of 
heart. This is a story for girls, and as such 
it may be warmly comment 
G. Barnerr Siru. 








SOME SOCIAL AND ECONOMICAL 
BOOKS. 
Illegitimacy and the Influence of Seasons upon 
Conduct. By Albert Leffingwell, M.D. With 
Maps and Diagrams. (Sonnenschein.) This is 
the forty-ninth volume of the ‘‘ Social Science 
Series,” which we owe to the enterprise of 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein ; and it differs from 
nearly all its predecessors in being mainly 
statistical. Sefeed, we could wish that the 
author had yet more rigorously confined him- 
self to strictly scientific treatment. He deals 


with two separate subjects, between which it [| 


is not easy to find much connexion. First, he 
presents, under a variety of forms, the statistics 
of .~“~r births in the several parts of 
the United Kingdom, together with some 
general figures for the rest of Europe. The 
broad facts admit of no doubt, though we are 
told nothing about the different modes of regis- 
tration. The proportion of illegitimate births 
in Scotland is nearly double that in England, 
and more than treble that in Ireland; while in 
parts of each kingdom equally strong differ- 
ences are revealed. In England, Shropshire, 
Cumberland, and Hereford show an evil pre- 
eminence; in Scotland, the north-eastern and 
the south-western counties; in Ireland, Ulster. 
It is perhaps worth recording that, on an 
average of ten years, illegitimacy in County 
Down is nearly tenfold that in County Mayo. 
The author has been at pains to prove that 
these proportions have remained pretty much 
the same ever a long series of years, an 

therefore imply a permanent trait in the char- 
acter of the population. But when he leaves 
statistics, and attempts to search for a reason, 
we are unable to follow him. After consider- 
ing the effects of poverty, rural life, education, 

religion, and legislative restraints on marriage, 

he inclines to think that the most important 
cause is to be found in race. The second sub- 

ject discussed in the book is the influence of 
seasons upon the occurrence of certain human 

actions, such as suicide, crimes against chastity, 

&e. The author succeeds, we think, in show- 

ing, by a wide induction, that the actions 

mentioned (and others associated with them) 

have a marked tendency to occur during the 

spring and summer in greater numbers than 

during the autumn and winter. Here again we 

feel that the statement of the actual numerical 
facts is more effective than the suggested ex- 

planation. We thank Dr. Leffingwell for 4 

valuable contribution to demography, and we 

shall look forward to a larger work which he 

promises upon the influence of religion upon 

conduct generally. 

Mediaeval Scotland. Chapters on Agriculture, 
Manufactures, Factories, Taxation, Revenue, 
Trade, Commerce, Weights and Measures. By 
R. W. Cochran-Patrick, LL.D. (Glasgow: 
Maclehose.) Mr. Cochran-Patrick enjoys ® 
well-deserved reputation for wide and accurate 
re°2arch in some important branches of Scottish 
history and sntiquities. We can hardly ravk 
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the present volume beside his greater works; 
for, though it is like them accurate and useful, 
it is simply a brief and popular introduction 
to the complicated — of the development 
of Scottish agricultural and commercial custom. 
It is for the most part a reprint of newspaper 
articles. It reminds us of Prof. Cosmo Innes’s 
lectures ; but it is much slighter, as perforce it 
must pl seme the narrow limit of 171 octavo 
e8 0: e type. 
Thich we a hat have ; for, though it may 
not satisfy, it will, with the aid of its excellent 
index and notes, suggest lines of investigation, 
which is the prime function of a book of this 
kind. We earnestly hope that Mr. Cochran- 
Patrick will ere long expand this rough draft into 
a handsome volume, to stand beside his familiar 
yellow quartos in every ‘ well - appointed 
library.” The title of the book is somewhat 
unhappy, for large portions of the chapters are 
devoted to periods of Scottish history which 
can scarcely be called ‘‘ mediaeval.” 


- An Introduction te the Theory of Value. By 
W. Smart. (Macmillans.) This little volume 
may be ed as an appendix to Mr. Smart’s 
translation of Dr. Bohm Bawerk’s two books on 
Interest. The author gives a summary in his 
own words of the doctrines of three of the 
leading Austrian economists on the subject 
of Value. From its avoidance of the cal- 
culus, his book compares favourably with Mr. 
Wicksteed’s Alphabet of Political Economy in 
general intelligibility, though Mr. Wicksteed 
is bolder and more independent in his exposi- 
tion of Jevons than Mr. Smart has ventured to 
bein expounding the Austrians. Mr. Smart 
has mm good use of his extensive knowledge 
of recent literature on the subject of which he 
treats; and, though prolixity is here almost 
unavoidable, he has contrived to avoid it. It 
is perhaps to be regretted that the three authors 
whose views are explained (Menger, Wieser, 
and Béhm Bawerk) are treated as the sole 
representatives of their school. It will not be 
pleasant for Dr. Zuckerkandl to hear (p. 52) 
that Dr. Béhm Bawerk is the only Austrian 
economist who has discussed the question of 
Prices; and Prof. Sax ought to have had 
credit for his courageous attempt to apply the 
theory of final utility to taxation, if not for 
his applications to wages, and his theoretical 
discussions generally. The statement of 
Jevons, criticised on p. 14 (foot-note), ‘‘ the 
utility of water sinks gradually to zero,” 
seems to be perfectly right when read with 
its context. Jevons is speaking of the last 
increments of an increasing stock. Much more 
misleading is such a sentence as this of our 
author’s himself, when he is speaking of a 
commodity supplied in superabundance: ‘‘ The 
value of the entire stock is nil” (p. 32). 


«ln Introduction to Political Economy. By 
Prof. R. T. Ely, Johns Hopkins University. 
With a Preface by Prof. J Ingram. 
(Sonnenschein.) Prof. Ely has for some time 
been one of the most popular lecturers on 
political economy at the summer meetings of 
those whom we should call in England 
“ University Extension ” pupils, at Chatauqua, 
in the State of New York. He has republished 
some of his Chatauqua lectures in the volume 
now before us. They are what they profess to 
be—simply a general introduction to the 
subject. Their interest for English readers will 
perhaps lie very largely in the light they throw 
incidentally on American ways and institutions. 
Prof. Ely ranks himself with the historical 
economists, a wide class, in which he strangely 
includes Prof. Sax (p. 324 and index). He seems 
to take Roscher as a model, and does not always 
remember the caution of Armande: ‘‘C’est par 
les beaux cotés qu’il lui faut ressembler.” He 
1s protectionist in one point chiefly ; he desires 
to put a tax on foreign immigrants (p. 207). 





We could have no objection to his leaning 
towards bimetallism if he did not also ex- 
press a belief that England opposes inter- 
national action in the matter, through 
the influence of ‘‘a powerful creditor class 
which gains by an appreciation of the value of 
money ” (p. 194). When he speaks of ‘ laissez- 
faire” as a dying creed (p. 125), does he not for- 


| get the Anarchists ’ There is much learning and 


Nevertheless, it is a book | 





thought in this volume; but we miss the firm 
touch of Prof. Ely’s compatriot and colleague, 
Prof. Newcomb ; and it is no compensation to 
find (e.g., on p. 154, in the reflections on 
smoking) a spirit of exhortation and homily 
that has been happily absent from English 
economical writings for some little time. 


*“Jouns Hopkins UNIversiry Srvup1es.” 
Public Lands and Agrarian Laws of the Roman 
Republic. By A. Stephenson. (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press.) We are in some uncer- 
tainty as to the object with which this Study 
was written. It is a plain, full, somewhat 
heavy account of the history of agrarian legis- 
lation, and, concurrently, of the social and 
political circumstances which made the Roman 
Republic indulge in the rather risky and very 
costly experiment of agrarian laws. How 
really expensive to the commonwealth such 
schemes were is well indicated in more than 
one passage of the essay. Of Caesar’s legisla- 
tion Prof. Stephenson says— 


“Did it pay to send a swarm of 100,000 idle 
paupers, who, for two generations, had been fed at 
the public charge from the cornbins of Rome, simply 
in order that a like number of honest peasants, who 
had been not only self-supporting, but had paid a 
large part of the Roman revenue, should be com- 
pelled to sacrifice their goods in a glutted market, 
and become debauched and idle ?”’ 


But the essay does not seem to lay claim to 
much original research, or to have any tendency 
or to advocate any particular view. It is, we 
fancy, the work rather of a historian than a 
scholar; and while the dead languages, as 
quoted in it, are very badly printed, there are 
many shrewd remarks. The dates given are 
sometimes A.U.C., sometimes B.C., which is 
rather confusing. It is a pity that Prof. 
Stephenson did not make his survey complete by 
including the comparatively small action in 
agrarian matters of the Roman emperors, down 
to the intervention of Vespasian and Domitian. 


La Caisse d’ Epargne et de Prévoyance de Paris. 
Origine, Histoire, Législation, 1818-1890. Par 
E. Bayard. (Paris: Hachette.) An octavo of 
402 pages on the history of a single savings 
bank! But then the Paris Savings Bank was 
the first founded in- France; it has remained 
the only one in the French capital (there being 
still fourteen in London, besides several now 
closed); it had at the end of December, 1890, 
over 600,000 depositors, and not far from 
£6,000,000 funds, while the Glasgow Savings 
Bank, the largest in the United Kingdom, had 
under 160,000 depositors, and not £4,750,000 
funds. And finally its history is so mixed 
up with that of the French capital itself, and 
indeed of France generally, that the story is any- 
thing but one of the mere heaping up of money. 
Interest goes up and down; now and then the 
doors have to be closed all day on account of 
civic disturbances. At one time the bank is 
required by the Government to pay off all 
deposits beyond a certain amount, and is 
virtually put into liquidation ; at another time 
(during the régime of the Commune) it has to be 
saved from closing its doors by a timely credit 
opened to it, on personal guarantee, by the Bank 
of France. So that the book (though there may 
be too much of it for an English reader) is by 
no means devoid of interest, and has a real 
historic value. One contrast between England 
and France may be noted. While in England 
the total number of trustee savings banks, the 


total number of their members, and the total 
amount of their funds arealike diminishing under 
the competition of the Post-Office Savings 
Bank, notwithstanding the higher interest 
allowed by the former, in France the member- 
ship and funds of private savings banks go on 
still increasing from year to year, the number 
of banks alone having slightly diminished sinoe 
1886, 








NOTES AND NEWS, 


Sir W. W. Hunter is on the point of issuing 
a volume of some 500 pages, describing the 
administration of Bombay under Lord Reay’s 
governorship, from 1885 to 1890. The object 
of the book is not to magnify the governor, 
but to show, by a concrete example, the prac- 
tical working of British rule in an Indian 
province. After an introduction dealing with 





the physical aspects and population of the 
Presidency, special chapters will explain the 
several departments of the administration— 
land, justice, finance, public works, education, 
municipalities, district boards, &c. There are 
also chapters on the feudatory states, and on 
Sind, Aden, and the Portuguese possessions. 
The book is dedicated to Miss Florence Night- 
ingale, from whom came the first impulse to 
write it. It will be published in this country 
by Mr. Henry Frowde, and simultaneously at 
Bombay by Mr. Behramji Malabari, the editor 
of the Indian Spectator. 


Messrs. Metauen & Co. will issue next 
month a volume of Ballads by Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. Besides twenty ‘‘ barrack-room 
ballads,’’ several of which have not hitherto 
been published, this volume will contain ‘‘ The 
Flag of England,” ‘ East and West,” &c. 


Mr. R. H. Hurron, the author of the short 
biography of Cardinal Newman in the series of 
‘** English Leaders of Religion,” is now engaged 
upon a Life of Cardinal Manning on a somewhat 
larger scale. It will have a portrait and a 
bibliography. 

Mr. Epwarp Harrison BArkKeER, author of 
Wayfaring in France, is bringing to a com- 
pletion another volume of studies of Provincial 
France, especially of districts that have been 
little travelled by the tourist. It will include 
the papers which have been appearing at inter- 
vals in T’emple Bar. The author's plan is to 
travel on foot, and to describe his wayfaring 
adventures, as well as the scenery, the miners 
of the people, the architectural features of the 
country, &c. Messrs. Bentley & Son will again 
be the publishers. 


Amonc the chief of his publications for the 


spring season, Mr. Unwin will issue: M. 
Jusserand’s A French Ambassador at the Court 
of Charles I[., Le Comte de Cominges; Miss 


Mary Alicia Owen’s volume of Voodoo Folk 
stories (Black and White); The God of Olympus, 
an illustrated translation by Miss Raleigh of the 
twentieth edition of Petiscus’ German work ; 
an English version of Pablo de Segovix, with 
the complete series of drawings by Daniel 
Vierge, and introductions by Messrs. Juseph 
Pennell and H. E. Watts; a Life of William 
Cowper, by the principal of the Cowper School, 
illustrated ; Prof. W. Hunter's Pensions for 
Old Age and Working Men. 


Messrs. MitcuEet & Co. will publish imme- 

diately Mr. Charles Rathbone Low’s nurrative 

em, Cressy to Tel-el-Kebir, descriptive of the 
eeds of the British Army. 


Mr. Ex.ior Stock announces a collection of 
Legends of Chester by Mr. G. H. Longrigg, 
under the title of Sermons in Timber and Stone. 
The volume will be illustrated with vignettes 
by the author. The same pubiisher will issue 
immediately a volume of verse by Mr. James 
H. Wilson, entitled Zalmoris and Other Poems, 
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Mr. Fistter Unwin will publish next week, 
in ‘*The Adventure Series,” Jhe Escape of 
Latude and Casandra from Prison, edited by | 
Mr. P. Villars. 

Tuk Queen has accepted a copy of Mr. Amir | 
Ali's Life and Teachings of Mohammed ; or, the | 
Spirit of Islam. Copies have also been accepted | 
by the Sultan, and the Shah of Persia, who has 
sent to the publishers an autograph letter of | 
ucknowledgment. 

Tue novel entitled A Pellowe and His Wife, 
which has just been published by Messrs. 
Osgood, Mclivaine & Co., is about to be trans- 
lated into German and Italian; anda French | 
translation is also in contemplation. 

Mr. WAtrer Scorr has just issued a fourth | 
edition of Mr. Eric Mackay’s Love Letters of a! 
Violinist. This edition, like its predecessors, 
consists of twelve thousand copies—one of the 
largest sales yet reached in the series of Canter- 
bury Poets. 

Tue cheap edition of Mr. Joseph Hatton’s 
new novel, The Princess Mezaroff, has been 
largely over-subscribed by the trade, and the 
publishers have gone to press with another 
large edition. 

At the Booksellers Trade Dinner held last 
Saturday, Mr. F. Macmillan, who was in the 
chair, remarked that his firm had published 
last year 166 new books, of which 144 were 
written on commission or by authors of estab- 
lished reputation; the remaining 22 were 
the weedings of some 293 MSS, sent to them 
for publication unsolicited. 

THE committee appointed by the Congress of 
Archaeological Societies are about to issue a 
list of printed registers and manuscript tran- 
scripts. In order to make the latter as 
complete as possible, they ask for information 
from all who may have such, giving the in- 
clusive dates of baptisms, marriages, and 
burials. Extracts will not be admissible, but 
any complete transcript will be calendared, how- 
ever short. Information may be sent either to 
the secretaries of county societies, or to Mr. 
Ralph Nevill, Rolls Chambers, Chancery-lane. 


AT the meeting of the Cymmrodorion Society, 
to be held on Wednesday next, March 31, at 
27, Chancery-lane, at 8 p.m., Mr. F. York 


Powell will read a paper, entitled ‘‘ Celtic 
Poetry, and some Questions concerning it.” 


Tue following are the lecture arrangements 
at the Royal Institution after Easter: Prof. 
T. G. Bonney, two lectures on ‘‘ The Sculptur- 
ing of Britain—its Later Stages” (the Tyndall 
Lectures); Mr. Frederick E. Ives, two lectures 
on ‘* Photography in the Colours of Nature”; 
Prof. R. C. Jebb, three lectures on ‘‘ Some 
Aspects of Greek Poetry”; Prof. Dewar, 
four lectures on ‘‘The Chemistry of Gases” ; 
Mr. lt. G. Moulton, three lectures on ‘‘ Faust ”’ ; 
Mr. E. Dannreuther, four lectures on ‘J. 8S. 
Bach’s Chamber Music ”’ (with musical illustra- 
tions) ; Prof. H. Marshall Ward, three lectures 
on ‘* Some Modern Discoveries in Agricultural 
and Forest Botany” (illustrated by lantern). 
The Friday evening meetings will be resumed 
on April 29, when a discourse will be given by 
Dr. William Huggins, on “‘The New Star in 
Auriga” ; succeeding discourses will probably 
be given by Capt. Abney, Dr. B. W. Richard- 
son, Mr. J. Wilson Swan, Sir James Crichton- | 
Browne, Mr. Ludwig Mond, Prof. Dewar, &c. 

Tue thirteenth Fascicule of the Archives | 
Historiques de la Gascogne has just appeared. 
It is the concluding volume of the ‘‘ Comptes 
Consulaires de la Ville de Riscle ” (1485-1507), 
the first portion of which (1441-1484) was 
published in 1886. The editors are MM. Paul 
Parfouru and J. de Carsalade du Pont. The 
text is Gascoun, with historical notes, glossary, 
and index, and plates of the water-marks of the 
paper of the original MS. 











| Dr. G. W. Leitner continues his articles on 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES, 


Tue April number of the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review will contain an important article by 
Prof. Maspero, entitled ‘‘ Creation by the Voice 
and the Tlermopolitan Ennead.” In the same 
number Prof. E. Amélinean writes on ‘‘ Some 
Geographical Identifications in Egypt,’ Dr. 
Shogoro Tsuboi on his discovery of more than 
two hundred artificial caves near Tokio, and 


the races of Dardistan, Gilgit, Yasin, and the 
surrounding countries—-accompanied by illus- 
trations—taking up in this number legends, 
songs, aud customs. Dr. Karl Blind con- 
tributes personal recollections of Schliemann, 
under the title of ‘‘The Pathfinder in Trojan 
and pre- Hellenic Antiquity.” 


THe Antignury for April will contain the 
conclusion uf Canon Isaac Taylor's article on 
‘‘ Prehistoric Rome,” and au illustrated paper 
on recent excavations in Crete, by Prof. 
Halbbern. Among home subjects, Mr. Haver- 
field will write on Romano-British discoveries 
of the last quarter ; Mr. Mottram on the conver- 
sion of Norwich Castle into a couuty museum ; 
and the Rev. C. R. Manning on a sealed altar 
stone at Bolton Abbey. 


THE forthcoming number of the Magazine of 
Art will have for frontispiece a photogravure 
of * The Old Story,” by Mr. Alma Tadema. Mr, 
Lewis F. Day contributes a paper on ‘ Wall 
Paper Decoration,” with thirteen illustrations ; 
and Prof. Baldwin Brown of Edinburgh, and 
Miss Hepworth Dixon, biographical articles on 
George Reid and Mr. Stanhope Forbes. 


A MEMOIR of Miss Clough will appear in the 
forthcoming number of the Hducational Review, 
contributed by Miss Hughes, Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College. Mr. Llewellyn 
Smith will write on the London County Council 
and technical education, and Prof. Liveing 
will describe the new chemical laboratory at 
Cambridge. 


THE number of the National Observer to be 
published to-day will contain an article from 
Paris, written in French, by M. Stéphane 
Mallarmé, one of the leaders of the group of 
young poets known as the Parnassiens. 


THE Newbery Ilouse Magazine for April will 
contain articles on ‘‘The Church and the 
Labour Question,” by Mr. W. H. Wilkins; 
‘* Declaratory Acts,” by the Archdeacon of 
London; ‘‘Mr. Gladstone and the Colonial 
Episcopate,”’ by the Rev. Morris Fuller; 
‘* Eastertide in Greece,” by Mrs. Debres 
Broughton ; * Dillinger, Newman, and Nica- 
nor,” by wn Archpriest of the Russian Church ; 
a third instalment of ‘‘ Church Folklore,” by 
the Rev. J. E. Vaux; and a second of ‘‘ Leaves 
from the History of the Guilds of the City of 
London,” by Mr. Charles Welch. 


Tue April number of the Library Review 
will contain a continuation of Mr. Stanley 
Little’s disquisition on ‘‘ Current Fiction,” in 
which he will deal with George Meredith and 
Thomas Hardy; and articles on ‘‘ Wordsworth 





and his Haunts,”” by Mr. R. Brimley Johnson, 
and ‘* Pen-Drawing and Etching,” by Mr. W. | 
8. Brough. 

THE Countess of Meath will contribute an 
article on some interesting Swedish Institu- 
tions to the April number of the Quiver. 

A NEW serial story entitled ‘‘ Formed for 
Conquest,” by Mr. A. E. Wickham, with illus- 
trations by Mr. W. H. Margetson, will be 
commenced in the April number of Casse/l’s 
Magazine. 

THE Relivious Review of Reviews will in future 
be edited by Canon Fleming, chaplain-in- 
i to the Queen, and vicar of St. 
Chester-square. 


| 
| 





0 
Michael’s, 





UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


THE Ozford Magazine hints, rather than 
announces, that Mr. Gladstone will deliver the 
first lecture on the trust lately founded at 
Oxford by Mr. G. J. Romanes. 


Pror. JEBB has gone to America to deliver 
a course of eight lectures at Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, upon ‘‘ The Growth and 
Influence of Classical Greek Poetry.” The 
course will last from March 28 to April 8. 

MEssrs. METHUEN & Co. have in the press 
a volume of Sermons by Canon Driver, dealing 
with questions of Old Testament criticism. 


Tue Smith’s prizes at Cambridge have been 
adjudged as follows: (1) Mr. G. T. Bennett, 
of St. John’s, for his essay on ‘‘The Rests of 
Powers of Numbers for any Composite Real 
Modulus”; (2) Mr. H. W. Segar, of Trinity, 
for his essay on ‘‘ Determinantal Theorems.” 
The essay of Mr. L. Crawford, of King’s, on 
‘‘ Ellipsoidal Harmonics and Lamé’s Equation ” 
is also thought worthy of honourable mention. 

Mrs. Henry Sipewiok has been elected 
Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge, in 
the room of the late Miss Clough. 

Pror. McKEnprIck, of Glasgow, will deliver 
a lecture before the Ashmolean Society at 
Oxford, on Monday next, upon ‘ Helmholtz 
and du Bois-Reymond as Physiologists.” 

On Friday cf this week Mr. W. R. Morifill, 
reader in Slavonic at Oxford, was to deliver a 
public lecture upon ‘Some Russian Minor 
Poets of the Nineteenth Century.” 

THE Rev. a ee lf wey “oe 4 a 

rs on ogical subjects— mn elect 
S a henneny fellowship at Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 

THE death is announced of the Rev. W. E. 
Buckley, of Brasenose, who held the chair of 
Anglo-Saxon at Oxford from 1844 to 1850, and 
was afterwards the last professor of classics at 
Haileybury. He was also a member of the 
Roxburghe Club, and a frequent contributor to 
Notes and Queries. 

Tue Senatus Academicus of Glasgow have 
reselved to confer the honorary —— LL.D. 
upon the following: Mr. Bern: Bosanquet, 
author of several philosophical works ; f. 
James Dewar, of Cambridge ; Archbishop Eyre, 
vice-president of the Archaeological Society of 
Glasgow; and Prof. A. F. Mitchell, of St. 
Andrews. The degrees will be conferred at the 
public graduation ceremony, on April 29. 

Tue University of Dublin has conferred the 
honorary degree of LL.D. upon Mr. M. J. 
Meade, Lord Mayor of Dublin; and the Cor- 
poration of Dublin have returned the com- 
pliment by conferring the freedom of the city 
upon the Rev. Dr. G. Salmon, Provost of 
Trinity College. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
TINTAGEL. 

Low is laid Arthur’s head, 

Unknown earth above him mounded ; 
By him sleep his splendid knights, 

With whose names the world resounded. 
Ruined glories ! flown delights ! 

Sunk ’mid rumours of old wars ! 
Where they revelled, deep they sleep, 

By the wild Atlantic shores. 
On Tintagel’s fortressed walls, 

Proudly built, the loud sea scorning : 
Pale the moving moonlight falls ; 

Through their rents the wind goes mourning. 
See ye, knights, your ancient home, 

Chafed, and spoiled, and fallen asunder ° 
Hear ye now, as then of old, © 

Waters rolled and wrathful foam, 
Where the waves, beneath your graves, 

Snow themselves abroad in thunder ? 

LAURENCE BINYON, 
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OBITUARY. 
E. A. FREEMAN. 


A saD death, in a foreign town, has robbed us 
of the most conspicuous English historian of 
our time. Having seen through the press the 
third volume of his History of Sicily, Mr. 
Freeman was travelling in Spain with his wife 
and two daughters, partly with the object of 
visiting the sites of the Carthaginian colonies. 
On arriving at Alicante, on March 10, he was 
found to be ill with smallpox. This, compli- 
cated with bronchitis—to which he had lon 
been subject—quickly carried him off. He died 
early in the morning of Wednesday, March 16, 
and lies buried in the Protestant cemetery. 
He was in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 
Edward Augustus Freeman was born at 
Harborne, an — suburb of Birmingham, 
within the county of Stafford, in 1823. He was 
the only son of a — entleman, Mr. 
John Freeman, of Pedmore Hall, in Worcester- 
shire. Both his parents, we believe, died when 
he was young; and he was brought up by his 
grandmother in Northamptonshire, though 
some of his early. days were spent in the 





West of England. As a boy he was taken to | 
see Hannah More, then quite an old woman, ! 
who a for him a distinguished career, in 
words that he never forgot ; and his early liking 
for Somerset led him afterwards to buy the 
little estate of Somerleaze, near Wells, where 
he resided for more than thirty years. 

Freeman was educated at a small private 
school at Ewell, in Surrey, where Mr. Clements 
Markham was one of his contemporaries. 
But his intellectual life dates from his election 
to a scholarship at Trinity College, Oxford, in 
1841, when he was not yet eighteen years old. 
At that time the academical society of an under- 
graduate was limited to college walls much 
more narrowly than it is now; and Freeman 
always attributed the influences that moulded 
his after career to the fellows and scholars 
of Trinity. The president was then Ingram, 
the Oxford antiquary ; the tutors and lecturers 
were Wilson (Ingram’s successor in the head- 
ship, and himself an antiquary), Thomas | 
Short (the tutor of Newman, who survived to 
our own days), Isaac Williams, Copeland, and 
Haddan (afterwards co-editor with Dr. Stubbs 
of Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents relating 
to Great Britain and Ireland). Among the 
scholars whom Freeman found in residence were 
the t Lord Lingen, Basil Jones (Bishop 
of St. David’s), Mountague Bernard, and Sir 
George Bowen; among his juniors were 
Father Coleridge, Gregory Smith, Sir George 
Cox, and Gifford Palgrave. A commoner of the 
time was Sir Richard F. Burton, concernin 
whom Freeman used to say that he was regard 
by his fellow students as ‘‘ a dangerous sort of 
savage”: for all that, there was something in 
common between the two men. Among his 
principal out-college friends were John Henry 
Parker, and Dr. Millard of Magdalen. 

Freeman’s career at the University was 
not particularly distinguished. In those 
— there were no Moderations, and no 
School of Modern History. In 1845 he 
graduated, with a second class, in Literis 
Humanioribus, in which year the first class 
included Thomas Arnold, James Riddell, 
and Goldwin Smith. He was fortunate 
enough to be elected immediately to a fellow-— 
ship at his own college, and for a short time 

the duties of rhetorical lecturer. 
But he was y to be married, 
and thus forfeited his fellowship in 1847. The 
best men at his wedding were two Trinity | 
friends, who have both become bishops—in the 
Anglican and the Roman communion (the | 
B - of St. David’s and the Bishop of | 
Amycla). Except as an examiner, or as a | 
guest at the Trinity Gaudy, Freeman was not | 








often seen at Oxford, until he returned as Regius 
Professor of Modern History in 1884. In this 
chair he succeeded Dr. Stubbs, as Dr. Stubbs 
had succeeded him in the Trinity Common 
Room. One other incident in his Oxford 
life deserves to be recorded. In 1846, the 
subject set for the English Essay was ‘‘ The 
Effects of the Conquest of England by the 
Normans.” Freeman wrote for the prize, but 
unsuccessfully ; it was adjudged to the present 
Lord Carlingford. Freeman, however, was 
fond of telling how his interests were thus first 
turned to i of history with which his 
own name will always remain associated. 

Freeman’s six years’ residence in Trinity 
comprised the closing period of the Oxford 
Movement ; and it is not fanciful to trace to 
this the impulse which led him to devote him- 
self to historical research. Indeed, he re- 
mained throughout his life singularly open to 
receive incentives to write from the burning 
questions of the day, and from his own im- 
mediate surroundings. On leaving Oxford, 
he settled first in Monmouthshire, and con- 
tributed a great number of articles on the 
ecclesiastical antiquities of South Wales to 
the Archaeologia Cambrensis. His three first 
books were all directly concerned with mediae- 
val architecture—A History of Architecture 
(1849); An Essay on Window T'racery (1850); 
and A History of Llandaff Cathedral (1852) ; 
and in 1856 he published, in collaboration with 
his friend, Mr. W. Basil Jones, now Bishop of 
that see, The History and Antiquities of St. 
David’s. To the Crimean War we owe The 
History and Conquests of the Saracens (1856), 
originally delivered as lectures before the Philo- 
sophical Institution at Edinburgh; just as a 
revival of the Eastern question brought forth 
The Ottoman Power in Europe (1877). So, again, 
his famous fragment on Federal (Government 
(1863) was inspired by the American Civil War, 
as is plainly shown by its full title, ‘‘ History of 
Federal Government, from the Foundation of 
the Achaian League to the Disruption of the 
United States.”’ Meanwhile, Freeman had begun 
his long connexion with the Saturday Review 
(founded in 1855); and he was continually 
collecting materials for his magnum opus, The 
History of the Norman Conquest of England : its 
Causes and its Results, which came out in six 
volumes between 1867 and 1879, with two 
supplementary volumes on William Rufus and 
the accession of Henry I., in 1882. This work 
was published by the Clarendon Press, and 
earned for its author the honorary degree of 
D.C.L., when Lord Salisbury was installed as 
Chancellor in 1870. 

We have no space even to enumerate Mr. 
Freeman’sother books. Suffice it to statethat the 
present year alone has brought from him a fourth 
series of Historical Essays (reviewed in another 
column of the ACADEMY); «in essay in a collec- 
tion by many hands on Britannic Confederation ; 
and a paper on Finland in the March number of 
Macmillan’s Magazine. The third volume of his 
History of Sicily, dealing with the invasions of 
the Athenians and the Carthaginians, has 
appeared this very week, with a Preface dated 
February 1; and Messrs. Macmillans also 
announce a volume of Miscellaneous Hssays. 

Enough has been said to exhibit one aspect 
of Mr. Freeman’s many-sided character. To 
have produced as much as he has done on so 
many and diverse subjects—in books, lectures, 
magazines, and weekly reviews—would have been 
a marvel of literary industry, even if it had come 
partly from the brains and partly from the pens 
of others. But Mr. Freeman never spared him- 
self the labour of ascertaining his facts, of 
thinking out his conclusions, and of writing 
with his own hand. The next century will be 
better able to assign him his place among great 
historians. The present generation are in- 
debted to him, more than to any other man, 








for the revival of history as a serious study in 
this country. Apart from the example of 
his own unwearied activity, we owe to him at 
least two doctrines of supreme importance: 
the continuity of man’s doings in Europe from 
the earliest times to the present day, and the 
value of geography and archaeology as hand- 
maidstothe historian. Mr. Freeman had, indeed, 
the defects of his qualities, upon which this is 
not the occasion to dwell. If he was unre- 
lenting in controversy where he thought that 
truth was at stake, he was also one of the 
staunchest of friends and most kind-hearted of 
men. Alike by his patriotic ambition for the 
future of Greater England, and by his sym- 
pathy with down-trodden nationalities, he 
represented in politics the nobler tendencies of 
the day. Never seeking popularity, and 
owing nothing to patronage, he preserved his 
independence as a public teacher, and reflected 
honour upon the profession of letters. 
J. 8. C. 
[Some of the details given above are taken 


from an obituary notice by Prof. Boyd Dawkins 
in the Oxford Magazine. | 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for February contains no less than 
three articles on Fray Bernal Boyl. In these 
Father Fita finally establishes that the Bene- 
dictine Fray Boyl, the ambassador of Ferdinand, 
the missionary companion of Columbus on his 
second voyage, the Minimite friar, and the 
Abbot of Cuxa, are all one and the same person. 
T. E. Diaz-Jimenez has a valuable paper on the 
migration of the Mozarabes to Leon in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, and proves that 
many Arabic names cited by Dozy to show that 
the Maragatos were Berbers are those of these 
Mozarabes, who were superior in culture to 
the Northern Spaniards. The Maragatos were 
probably an older native tribe. Two new 
ublications are favourably noticed: ‘‘ Art in 
mpostella in the Eighteenth Century,” by 
Manuel Murguia ; and a ‘‘ History of Piracy in 
Mindanao, Tolo, and Borneo,” by J. M. Vidal. 
Mention is also made of an historical study by 
Rodriquez Villa on ‘“ Juana la Loca.” The 
number ends with a bilingual Latin-Iberian 

inscription. 

SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Lecomrr, L. H. Virginie Déjazet: étude biographique et 
critique. Paris: Hennuyer. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Lianivittr, Jean de (grand veneur de Lorraine de 1602 4 
1632), Les meuttes et veneries de, p.p. E. Jullien et H. 
Gallice. Paris: Morgand. 100 fr. 

Micuer, E. Les Artistes célébres: les Brueghel. Paris: 
Hachette. 4 fr. 

Vo.kentne, E. Die Verlagsveriinderungen im deutschen 
— in den J. 1872—1890. Leipzig: Volkening. 
30 M. 





THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Kaatz, 8. Die Scholien d. Gregorius Abulfaragius Bar 
Hebraeus zum Weisheitsbuch d. Josua ben Sira, nach 4, 
Handschriften d. Horreum mysteriorum m. Einleite. 
Uebersetzg. u. Anmerkgn, hrsg. Frankfurt-a.-M. : 
Kauffmann, 1 M. 25 Pf. 


HISTORY, ETC. 


Bawnizr, W. De titulis aliquot atticis rationes pecuniarum 
Minervae exhibentibus. Berlin: Heinrich. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

Goruetyx, E. Wirtschaftgeschichte d. Schwarzwaldes u. der 
angrenzenden Landschaften. 1. Bd. Stidte- u. Gewerbe- 
geschichte. Strassburg: Triibner. 18 M. 

Hennenert, le lieut.-col. . Histoire d’Annibal. T. III. 
Paris: Firmin-Didot. 20 fr. 

Marrixet, die, der Universitit Kiln 1389 bis 1559, bearb. v. 
H. * oom 1. Bd. 1989—1466. Bonn: Behrendt. 
18 M. 

Viewa-Mirra. Les Chamites; site du Paradis terrestre. 
Paris: Maisonneuve. 26 fr. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Atrarasi’s philosophische Abhandlungen. Aus dem Arab. 
iibers. A Dicterici. Leiden: Brill. 5 M. 
Avrtonnr, Léon, Sur la théorie des équations différentielles 
de premier ordre et du premier degré, Paris; Masson. 
9 fr. 
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Dvsois, Raphael. Anatomie et physiologie comparées de la 
olade dactyle. Paris: Masson. 18 fe. 
Lizsecane, R. E. Probleme der Gegenwart. 2. Bd. Der 
Monismus u. seine Consequenzen. 1. Thi, Diisseldorf : 
Liesegang. 2M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


Méraxves wallons. Paris: Bouillon. 4 fr. 

Pautat, L. De fabula Ariadoaen, Berlin: Heinrich. 1 M. 
80 Pf. 

Rognricn, M. De Culicis potissimis codicibus reste acsti- 
mandis. Berlin: Heinrich. 1 M. 50 Pf. 

Sorrats, G, Llios et [liade. Paris; Bouillon. 5 fr. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE HUNDRED AND TENTH PSALM. 
Oxford: March 19, 1892. 


Dr. Gaster, whom I take a pleasure in thank- 
ing for his interesting studies on Jewish Folk- 
lore, asks why certain persons have not thought 
of any other Simon (Simeon) than Simon the 
Maccabee to explain Ps. cx., and mentions the 
two high priests, Simon I. and Simon ILI., to 
one of whom this psalm ‘‘ could just as well, if 
not better, apply.’’ If this is meant seriously, 
Dr. Gaster appears to grant something which 
many critics of my own views on the Psalms 
find very dreadful—viz., that a Jewish high 
priest could be called a “king” (for the 
arguments in favour of this view, see my 
Bampton Lectures, pp: 218-219, note yy, and c/. 
the passage from Philo on p. 42 and p. 468). 
But by what arguments the imperial sway over 
other peoples besides Israel spoken of in the 
psalm can be shown to have been in any de 
enjoyed by Simon I. and Simon IL., I fail to 
understand. I only wish to save unnecessary 
controversy. 

May I be allowed in the next place to 
appeal to the public against the practice of 
attacking obnoxious theologians in university 
sermons? It may be an error in judgment 
to maintain that Psalm cx. is of the Macca- 
baean age; but provided that this is done 
with dignity and decorum, and without attack- 
ing adherents of another view, it ought not, I 
think, to be punished by a direct and, in a 
certain sense, personal attack in the university 
~~ I venture to think, therefore, that Dr. 

. H. Gifford has done me an unprovoked 
wrong by preaching and then publishing such a 
sermon (7'he Authorship of the Hundred and Tenth 
Psalm, second edition, 1892). If Iam mistaken 
in this, I must still beg leave to express the 
opinion that, before attacking a work of serious 
investigation, the preacher ought to have given 
a thorough study tothe book. The pointto which 
I refer has an interest in connexion with Mr. G. 
Margoliouth’s interesting hypothesis (which is 
hardly + — by Dr. Gaster’s last letter), In 
my book I remarked that Simon the Maccabee 
struck coins without asking leave of his nominal 
lord (the king of Syria). Dr. Gifford very 
innocently meets this by a reference to 1 Macc. 
xv. 6, where Antiochus VII. says: “I give 
thee leave also to coin money for thy country 
with thine own stamp.’’ Evidently he ignored 
the note on which my statement was based, 
and which contained « reference to Madden’s 
Coins of the Jews, p. 67, in spite of my own 
earnest entreaty to read the lectures and the 
notes (which follow each lecture) together. In 
Dr. Gifford’s second edition, he makes no 
apology for his omission, but tries, most 
unwisely, to make good his original statement 
on the basis of my own reference to Madden, 
It is, as I clearly see, the fault of a friend of 
his who referred to Madden’s Coins for him; 
but I submit that a charge of such a serious 
nature—‘‘the imputation of contempt for the 
facts of history, and want of literary taste and 
sober judgment”’—ought not to have been 
made without the most anxious and thorough 
investigation on the part of the accuser. Dr. 
Gifford, however, has only made his original error 
worse in his second edition. If Merzbacher 





and Mr. Madden are correct, Simon began to 
strike coins in 3B.c. 141-140, which was his 
first official year, whereas the grant of the 
right of coining (which was equivalent to the 
grant of virtual independence) was only made 
(by Antiochus VII.) in the following year. 
There seems, therefore, to be no reason for 
denying that the ‘‘ redemption of Zion,” com- 
memorated upon some of the early coins, was a 
reality, and that, as Prof. Rawlinson (an 
unsuspected witness) puts it in the Speaker's 
Commentary, the terms on which Simon was 
recognised by Syria ‘‘involved the practical 
independence of Judaea,” which independence, 
however, the brave Maccabee had virtually won 
for himself. 

I do not, of course, affirm that this altogether 
proves the date of Psalm cx. The question can- 
not be properly discussed (as most of our critics 
do discuss it) by itself : it ought to form part of a 
comprehensive examination of the origin of the 
two last books of the Psalter. Granting the 
result to which independent criticism appears 
to me to tend, Mr. G. Margoliouth’s suggestion 
becomes, at any rate, more plausible. And will 
Dr. Gaster tell me why, if (as he must believe) 
the God of Israel raised up the Maccabees to 
deliver their people from Gestruction, He should 
not also have ted to one of them such an 
‘‘oracle of the Lord”’ as we find poetically set, 
by an unknown psalmist, in Psalm cx. ? 

T. K. CHEYNE. 





Montefiore College, Ramsgate : March 22, 1892. 


Please correct, in my letter in the ACADEMY 
of last week, ‘‘ Ecclus. ch. 4” to ‘ Ecclus. 
ch. 1.,” and add “also probably an alpha- 
betical acrostic.”’ 

Dr. Neubauer has drawn my attention to 
the old inscription on the Epitaph of the Beni 
Chezir, where the name ‘‘Shimeon”’ is also 
written plene (Chwolsohn, Corpus Inscriptionum 
Hebraicarum. St. Petersburg, 1882; col. 64- 
69 and Plate I., No. 6). 

M. GASTER. 








THE ART OF ILLUMINATING AT PARIS IN THE 
TIME OF DANTE. 
Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk: March 14, 1892. 

Dante, in speaking of Oderisi of Agubbio, 
whose spirit he sees among the Proud in the 
first circle of Purgatory, describes him as ‘‘ the 
honour of that art which is called i//wminating 
in Paris,” ‘‘ Quell’ arte che alluminare é 
chiamata in Parisi” (Purg. xi. 80); the word 
alluminare being used instead of the usual 
Italian miniare, in order to represent the 
French alluminer, enluminer, or illwminer (all 
three were employed). At first sight one is 
tempted to assume that in this passage Dante 
says ‘‘ Paris ’ instead of ‘‘ France” simply for 
the sake of the rime (j/isi, Oderisi, Parisi) 
It appears, however, that there was a special 
significance in the mention of Paris in con- 
nexion with the art of illuminating. 

M. Samuel Berger, in his interesting book on 
the old French Bible (La Bible Francaise au 
Moyen Age, Paris, 1884), shows that in the 
Middle Ages Paris actually was the head- 
quarters in France of the illuminating craft. 
Here the miniatures which adorned the MSS. 
not of Bibles only, but of other works also, 
were produced and continually reproduced after 
the same design, so exactly, says M. Berger, as 
to resemble each other almost as closely as 
printed impressions. 

‘* La Bible francaise était, avant tout, copiée dans 
les grandes librairies de Paris. . . . Paris est bien 
le centre du travail. C’est Paris qui, i partir de 
l’an 1250, prend la téte dans |’ceuvre de copier la 
Bible francaise. Le texte latin sur lequel la Bible 
a été traduite avait été corrigé dans |’ Université 
de Paris; la Bible latine, revue par]’ Université, a 
si bien laiss¢ sa marque & la version francaise 





qui en est sortie, que les miniatures mémes des 
Vulgates parisiennes ont passé en partie dans le 
texte francais. Il ya en effet au moyen age une 
vulgate pour les peintures mémes, une tradition qui 
passe des Bibles de l’Université aux Bibles 
francaises. . . . La tradition dominait toute 
Villustration des manuscrits. Cette tradition n’est 
pas spéciale aux Bibles francaises ; elle se formait 
a Paris dés le XITe. sitcle ; elle a pris ses premiers 
développements dans les Bibles latines de 
l’ Université, copiées au milieu du XIITe. siécle. . . . 
La Bible francaise était copi¢e dans 1’ Université, 
dans ces ateliers ou la miniature était scrupuleuse- 
ment surveillée et mieux revue que le texte, et 
d’oi sortaient des cuvres qui se ressemblaient 
quelquefois presque autant que des livres im- 
primes ” (pp. 281 ff.). 

It is evident, then, that in Dante’s time 
Paris was the t centre for the production 
of illumina MSS. of all kinds, Bibles 
especially, so that in mentioning the French 
term Dante naturally speaks of the art as 
Parisian. The importance of the illuminating 
craft in Paris at that date may be gathered 
from the fact that it was one of the “ free 
crafts,” which were exempt from the obligation 
of keeping watch and ward. 


**Ce sont les mestiers frans de la ville de Paris, 
qui ne doivent point de guet au roy . . . paintres, 
ymagiers, libraires, parcheminiers, enlumineurs ” 
(Livre des métiers, 425). 

PaGET TOYNBEE. 








WHAT NAME DOES “‘ JACK” COME FROM ? 
Settrington Rectory, York: March 21, 1892. 

Ir is very possible that the English Jack 
may be a loan name from the French Jacque ; 
the commonest of French names being taken 
as a sort of equivalent of John, the commonest 
of English names. On this I will pronounce 
no opinion, not possessing the needful know- 
ledge. But it may, I think, be demonstrated 
that Jack cannot have been obtained, in Eng- 
land, from James or Jacobus; for the simple 
reason that Jakson ap as @ surname ata 
time when James or Jacobus was practically 
unknown as a baptismal name. 

An ounce of fact is worth a ere of theory. 
What arethefacts? In Bishop Hatfield’s Survey 
of 1380, a time when Jakson was already in 
use as a surname, out of 367 of the Bishop’s 
tenants, no less than 158 are named Johannes, 
and there is not one Jacobus. In the Black 
Book of Hexham, compiled in 1479, we find 
Jacson as a surname, while 135 tenants of the 
Abbey are named Johannes, but none Jacobus. 
In the Finchale Chartularies, extending from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth century, the Johns 
are innumerable, while James occurs once, and 
in that case is possibly a Spaniard. In the 
West Riding Poll Book of 1379, Johannes is 
the commonest name, amounting to 37 per 
one - all ~ —_ names, while —— - 

‘ound, possibly - r cent. at the out- 
side. 4 The - secre yf bi Jakwyf, and 
Jacdoghter are about twice as numerous as the 
baptismal name Jacobus; whereas, following 
the rule of other patronymics, they ought, if 
derived from Jacobus, to be forty times less 
numerous. These Jaksons must therefore have 
derived their names from persons bearing the 
very common name Johannes. That Jack was 
considered in 1379 to be the equivalent for 
John seems to be demonstrated by an entry at 
Acaster Selby, where we find a Nicholaus 
Jakson Hughson, who must be the son of & 
man pone as Johannes Hughson. It seems 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that this 
Johannes Hughson was called Jak by _his 
neighbours, and this at a time and place where 
the name Jacobus may be said to have been 
practically unknown. In the Wills and Fines 
of the Tudor period, James is still rare, while 
Jackson is actually more common as 4 surname 
than Johnson. 
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That Jack can have come from John through 
Jenkin is difficult to believe, as the surname 
Jackson is older than Jenkinson, the older 
form of which is Jonkynson, as might have 
been expected. The only solution seems to be 
that Jack was a nickname imported from 
abroad, and not of English growth. 

Isaac TAYLOR. 








THE VERB ‘‘ TO INSENSE.” 
Trinity College, Cambridge : March 19, 1892. 
It is worth while to observe that, in the 
from the English translation of Eras- 
mus’s Paraphrase of John xvi., the words 
‘‘ shal incense’ represent the Latin ‘‘ sugyeret.” 
“ Sed tum hoc quoque suggeret spiritus coelestis 
quid petendum sit” is rendered ‘‘ yea and than 
also the holy goste shal incense you, what to 
aske.”” I quote from the second edition, that 
of 1551, which was used by Richardson, from 
whom the quotation in the Encyclopaedia 
Dictionary is borrowed. As to the date of the 
translation, we learn from Udall’s Preface 
that it was begun by the Princess Mary, after- 
wards Queen, but was left unfinished by her 
in consequence of ill-health, and was com- 
leted by her chaplain Francis Malet, the last 
ter of Michael House. It is referred to in 
a letter from Queen Katharine Parr, dated 
September 20 [1544], which is quoted by Sir 
Francis Madden (Privy Purse Expenses of the 
Princess Mary, p. CXxxv.). 
W. ALDIs WRIGHT. 








‘‘ FATHER GILLIGAN.” 
Brisiol : March 22, 1892. 

Will you allow me in the friendliest manner 

ible to correct one or two errors into which 
Mr. Yeats has, I am sure, inadvertently, fallen 
in regard to his ‘‘ Father Gilligan” and my 
“He sent His Angel ?” 

In the conversation referred to in his letter 
Mr. Yeats says I told him ‘‘a piece of Irish 
folklore”; in reality I narrated to him the 
story of my poem, the revise of which I had 
that day passed for the press. (Hence m 
mind was full of it.) It had been conphetel 
many monihs before, and was published, within 
a fortnight of our talk, in The Christ in London 
(March 1890). I can show proof of this in a 
letter from the late Cardinal Manning, who saw 
o work and asked me A call = see him, 
this ver m havin struck him. 

I al an tell Mr Yeats the story as ‘‘a 
piece of Irish folklore,” but as an incident said 
to have occurred in the family of an Irish friend 
of mine; in fact, in that of the great-uncle of 
my informant, who was warden of the church 
of which the priest was curate. Moreover, I 
did not tell the story as it came to me, but in 
the form into which it had grown in my 
imagination. The original story was simply 

S: 

** The priest was called up after he had gone to 
bed to attend a dying man ; he promised to follow 
the m r at once, but fell asleep again, 
and did not awake till dawn, when, iu a state 
of great trouble, he hastened to the house of 
the dying man. Arrived there, he was told 
that he had already been, had administered extreme 
unction, and that the man had died happy (not 
“‘merry’’). The people believed the priest had 
gone in his sleep. The story added that he died 
shortly afterwards.” : 

I think, like Mr. Yeats, that legends are 
common property, and o for any one to 
treat; but I think, too, t when one writer 
adds anything to his original, that addition is 
his “‘for all time.” I may not have improved 
on the first story, but I altered it, and that 
alteration Mr. Yeats followed to the letter 
(except as regards the ‘‘ moth-hour,” which, if 
he had done a little “‘ rum and treacling” at 





all hours of the night, he would know is not 
true to Nature). 

I make these corrections in all kindliness, 
believing Mr. Yeats (whose friendship I value ) 
wrote his ballad under a misunderstanding. 

TrRIsTRAM Sr, MARTIN. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Sunpay, March 27, 7.30 p.m. Ethical: “An East End 
Study. ”’ by Mr. Ernest Aves. 
Mownpay, h 28, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, 
** Mine Surveying,” I., by Mr. Bennett H. Brough. 
8.30 p.m. Geographical: “‘ A Recent Journey to the 
Head-Waters of the Ucayali, Southern Peru,” by Mr. A. 


Ross. 
Tvespay, March 29, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “‘ The Brain,” 
XL, by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

§ p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “ Mean or 
Average Annual Rainfall, and the Fluctuations to which 
it is Subject,” by Mr. A. R. Binnie. 

Spm. Society of Arts: “The Decorative Uses of 
Sculpture,” by Mr. E, Roscoe Mullins. 

Wepyespay, March 30, 4 p.m. Chemical: Anniversary 
Meeting ; Election of Officers and Council. 

p.m. Cymmrodorion: ‘Celtic Poetry and some 

Questions concerning it,’’ by Mr. F. York Powell. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Foreign Exchange,’”’ by 

Mr. Ewing Matheson. 

Trorspay, March 31, 3p.m. Royal Institution : ‘‘ Epidemic 
Waves,” II., by Dr. B. Arthur Whitelegge. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries, — 

Fripay, ril 1,8 p.m. ee: “Early English and 
Anglo-Saxon i,”” by Dr. R. F. Weymouth. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: *‘The Motion of the 

Ether near the Earth,” by Prof. Oliver Lodge. 

Saturpay, April 2, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “‘ Dramatic 
Music, from Shakspere to Dryden,” with Musical Illus- 
trations, II., by Prof. J. F. Bridge. 





SCIENCE. 


‘¢ConTEMPORARY ScrencE SeErteEs,.””— The 
Man of Genius. By Cesare Lombroso, 
(Walter Scott.) 


Pror. Lomsroso would have done well to 
remember the advice given by the Theban 
poetess, when she found Pindar’s youthful 
productions bedizened too abundantly with 
mythological allusions: ‘‘ You should sow 
with the hand, and not with the sack.” In 
the present work facts, or what are adduced 
as such, are shot or shovelled down upon 
the reader in bewildering profusion. The 
temple of science is erected, no doubt, on 
the foundation of facts ; but if the structure 
is to endure, each seeming fact requires to 
be scrutinised and tested before being 
employed and built in, and it should be 
fitted exactly to the place which it is to 
occupy. The lack of such care and arrange- 
ment cannot be compensated for by super- 
abundant quantity. For example, it is 
undoubtedly an important question whether 
men of genius do or do not usually attain an 
age greater than that of men in general ; 
but what are we to make of a statement 
like this : 

“ According to Beard, the average life of 500 
men of genius is 54, and that of 100 modern 
men of genius is 70. The average duration of 
life of 35 men of musical genius was 63 years 
and 8 months.” 


And a list of alleged long-lived geniuses 
is given. The juxtaposition seems some- 
times almost comical. The following ex- 
tracts may suffice :— 

‘«*Sophocles, Humboldt, Fontenelle, Brougham, 
Xerophon, Cato the Elder, Michelangelo, 
Petrarch, Bettinelli, died at ninety.’ ‘ Anacreon, 
Mercatori, Viviani, Buffon, Palmerston, Casti, 
J. Bernouilli, Pinel, at 80.’ ‘Tacitus and B. 
Disraeli at 76.’” 

Whether some of the names in Lombroso’s 
list are the names of those who were really 
men of genius would probably be questioned 








—Brougham and Palmerston, for example. 
He admits, indeed, that he may not have 
always accurately distinguished between 
genius and talent. But what we lack is an 
adequate definition of what is meant by 
“genius.” Is it a special aptitude for dis- 


| cerning analogies, or a willingness to take 


infinite pains, or both together in union 
with a peculiar motive force? A satis- 
factory answer to this question, or, at any 
rate, an attempt at such answer, might be 
reasonably expected in a treatise on ‘‘ The 
Man of Genius.” But the fact is that Prof. 
Lombroso’s object is more or less identical 
with that of Mr. Nisbet’s recent work. He 
aims at showing that genius—whatever that 
word may mean—is really a sign of de- 
generation, or a form of disease. 


’ 


‘‘Genius,” we learn, ‘“‘is a true degenerative 
psychosis belonging to the group of moral 
insanity, and may temporarily spring out of 
other psychoses, assuming their forms, though 
keeping its own special peculiarities, which 
distinguish it from all others.” 

There is a mystery about the last part of 
this description which it is not easy to 
penetrate. How genius can spring, for a 
time, out of other ‘‘ psychoses,” and clothe 
itself with their forms, while still retaining 
its own peculiarities, we cannot for a moment 
imagine. Nor is it easy to reconcile the 
allegation of degeneracy with what is to be 
found elsewhere in the book. Thus, with 
reference to ‘‘ the differences which separate 
a man of genius from an ordinary man,” 
we learn that— , 

““The higher we rise in the moral scale, the 
more sensibility increases ; it is highest in great 
minds, and is the source of their misfortunes as 
well as of their triumphs. They feel and notice 
more things, and with greater vivacity and 
tenacity, than other men; their recollections are 
richer, and their mental combinations more 
fruitful.” 


All this may be perfectly true of the man 
of genius, but how it can describe a “ de- 
generative psychosis” one fails altogether 
to perceive. It appears, however, according 
to Prof. Lombroso, that ‘‘the true normal 
man is not the man of letters or of learning, 
but the man who works and eats—/ruges 
consumere natus.”’ ‘‘The man who works 
and eats’”—so then, since the Stone age, 
there has been one long progress downward. 
But, no; genius must surely have existed 
before ever the flint knife, not to say the 
flint-headed arrow, could have been manu- 
factured. There must, even in the Stone age, 
have been degeneracy as compared with the 
time when men were contented with ‘‘ quod 
terra sponte sua crearat,” working to collect 
and then eating the primeval acorns. 

In endeavouring to show that men of 
genius exhibit signs of a ‘‘ degenerative 

sychosis,” or are more or less insane, 

rof. Lombroso casts his net very widely. 
A good many geniuses have been of short 
stature; but, on the other hand, the pro- 
fessor knows of twenty-six ‘‘ great men of 
tali stature.” The next count in this black 
indictment is “‘ rickets,” followed by a list 
of persons, ancient and modern, who were 
either ‘“‘rachitic, lame, hunch-backed, or 
club-footed.” To a great extent, men of 
genius have had large heads; but, in the 
case of others, the brain was very small, 
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Among the latter, Dante is mentioned ; and 
the paragraph ends with the statement that 
‘“‘Shelley’s head was remarkably small.” 
Prof. De Morgan’s brain, with its volu- 
minous anterior lobes, is, it seems, in the 


possession of Dr. Bastian. Thickness of 
skull ceases to be so very serious a matter 
of reproach when we learn that Tiedemann 
had ‘‘a remarkable thickness of the skull, 
especially at the forehead.” 

Then we are informed that “men of 
genius frequently stammer”’; that ‘‘ many 
have been left-handed,” and that ‘‘many 
great men have remained bachelors; others, 
although married, have had no children ”; 
or, if this, in many cases, has not been 
true, yet ‘‘a very large number of 
men of genius have not been happy in 
marriage.” Then follows a list of examples, 
commencing with Shakspere and ending 
with “‘ Dickens, &c.’”’ Another characteristic 
of this “‘ degenerative psychosis” is “‘ vaga- 
bondage.” And under this head we are 
informed “ that sometimes, at the universi- 
ties, professors are seized by the desire of 
change, and to satisfy it forget all their 
personal interests.’ But a good many 
others of us suffer from the same malady ; 
and professors at the universities are not 
quite always geniuses. Another indictment 
against men of genius—but we cannot by 
any means exhaust the black catalogue—is 
that ‘‘the men who create new worlds are 
as much enemies of novelty as ordinary 
persons and children.” They suffer from 
* misoneism ”’—a word which Prof. Lom- 
broso has invented to designate this un- 
fortunate peculiarity. I was a little doubtful, 
however, whether the professor himself has 
not suffered to some slight extent from 
* misoneism”’ when I found the late Mr. 
John Humphrey Noyes, the American 
Socialist and founder of the Oneida Creek 
community, among the ‘‘ Religious Lunatics 
and Mattoids”—whatever that last dreadful- 
looking word may mean. Mr. Noyes’s com- 
munity was the most successful experiment 
in practical secialism which has ever been 
made without ignoring or attempting to 
stifle the sexual instinct; and it endured 
for thirty years in the midst of a hostile 
environment. It had, no doubt, a peculiar 
religicus basis, but that probably was essen- 
tial to its success, especially in the United 
States. Whether Mr. Noyes was or was not 
a man of genius need not be determined. 
Certainly he had that practical talent which, 
as Prof. Lombroso with some show of 
reason maintains, is not usually associated 
with genius. 

As we have already mentioned, our author 
admits the longevity of a good many men of 
genius. The problem thus presented to one 
who maintains that genius is a ‘“ degenera- 
tive psychosis” or a form of insanity is not 
altogether easy of solution. Prof. Lom- 
broso, however, makes two attempts at 
explanation. He makes the allegation — 
which, it need scarcely be said, cannot be 
easily admitted—that, in men of genius, the 
love of family and country is either absent 
or less strong than in other men, and that, 
in consequence, they are free from many 
sources of mental disturbance which tend 
to shorten life :— 

“This diseased apathy, this diminution of 





affection, which furnishes genius with a breast- 
plate against so many assaults, and which 
rapidly destroys fibres at once so delicate and 
so strong, explains the remarkable longevity of 
men of genius, in spite of their hyperaesthesia 
in other directions.” 


There is no doubt concerning the general 
intention and drift of this sentence, though 
the reader will probably find himself a little 
baffled by the construction. But this and 
other peculiarites may result from the book 
having been written in English by Prof. 
Lombroso himself. I have failed to see any 
mention that it is a translation of the 
author’s Italian work Z’ Vomo di Genio. Per- 
hapsthe explanation of the longevity of genius 
just given did not appear altogether satis- 
factory, for, on a subsequent page, there 
is another of a very remarkable character :— 
“Very great is the number of men of genius, 
and even of talent, issued from aged 
fathers.” But our author has found only 
six instances of young fathers being similarly 
distinguished in their progeny. ‘This 
influence,” it is added, ‘“‘ may explain the 
longevity of men of genius’”—an explana- 
tion which, whatever of truth there may be 


in the alleged fact, leaves us in greater | P 


obscurity than before. The comparative 
longevity of men of genius it is not easy or 
perhaps possible to ascertain ; but undoubt- 
edly a large number of men of genius have 
been long-lived, falsifying in this the dictum 
of the Latin poet :— 

‘‘Tmmodicis brevis est aetas et rara senéctus.”’ 


And certainly it is not easy to reconcile this 
fact of longevity with the theory that genius 
is especially an endowment of the degener- 
ate and insane. 

Those who maintain this theory should 
explain also another fact. It has been 
questioned whether men or women become 
insane most frequently, though in the 
asylums the number of females is the larger. 
Unquestionably, the number of females 
suffering from various forms of nervous 
disease is very large indeed. Yet it is at 
any rate comparatively seldom that females 
are afflicted with that peculiar form of 
‘degenerative psychosis” or insanity known 
as genius. Here is a fact worthy of the 
serious attention of Prof. Lombroso and 
Mr. Nisbet. 

The sensitiveness always associated with 
genius is not to be confounded with disease. 
The most perfectly constructed mechanism 
is often the most easily deranged. And the 
case may well be the same with the finely- 
strung nervous system of the man of genius. 
There is another cause for the seeming 
faults and imperfections chronicled by Prof. 
Lombroso which he does not sufficiently 
regard: the harsh treatment to which the 
man of genius is often or usually subjected, 
the “everlasting no” always sounding in 
his ears. The world, it has been said, 
cannot keep its geniuses in glass cases. 
But this is scarcely an excuse for rewarding 
them with— 

** Toil, envy, want, the garret, and the jail.” 
Our author, in his Preface, is inclined to 
defend the world in — 


this manner, on the ground that men of 


genius lack the virtues ‘‘ which alone are 
useful in social affairs.” But elsewhere he 


genius after |}... 





affirms that “the weakest men of genius 
are worth more than mediocrities, and it is 
a sin to lose a single one.” This is perhaps 
a little hard on the normal mediocrity ‘“‘ who 
works and eats,” but the statement may 
have in it somewhat more of sanity than 
various other things in the book. But by 
this imputation of ‘ sanity” I do not wish 
in the least to detract from any claims 
which Prof. Lombroso may have to be 
regarded as a man of genius. 
Tomas TYLER. 








TWO BOOKS OF CLASSICAL 
PHILOLOGY. 


Contributions to the Textual Criticism of Aris- 
totle’s Nicomachean Ethics. By I. Bywater. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press.) Annoying as the 
publication of Mr. Bywater’s edition of the 
Nicomachean Ethics must have been to lecturers, 
who found their careful explanation of difficult 
passages rendered unnecessary by a number of 
changes most of which were in the direction of 
more easy readings or arrangements, the 
great value of that edition was recognised the 
moment it appeared, and the conviction of its 
soundness has been —— by time. The 
resent Contributions will strengthen that con- 
viction yet further. Their object is to give 
an account of the reasons which led Mr. 
Bywater to diverge in so many passages from 
the received text; and it mare * generally be 
difficult to say that those reasons are not good, 
however much one’s perverseness may regret 
the disappearance of some familiar old stumb- 
ling block. The tongue does not take kindly 
to the altered definition of moral virtue, with 
its ¢ ty 3 gppdvmos dplonev; but Aspasius con- 
vinces the reason. Jealous, however, as we 
are—and rightly jealous—of our Aristotle, we 
look closely into Mr. Bywater’s changes, and 
we find one or two whose case he has not 
argued. Perhaps he thought them too obvious. 
In viii. 5, 5 (1157b) he prints Aéyera: yap gidsrns 
leérns, instead of 4 icérns. The change is made 
(we believe) in deference to the manuscript K», 
whose authority Mr. Bywater of course places 
highest ; and the matter is not further argued 
in the Contributions. No doubt the form of the 
proverb, given in viii. 8, 2 (1168b), is thus 
reached ; but the expression in viii. 8, 5 (1159b), 
4 8 iadrns wal duoidrns giddrns, tells rather the 
other way. In ix. 4,4 (1166a), Mr. Bywater 
reads €xarros 8’ éavra BovAetar rayaba. yevduevos 
3’ BAAos aipeira oddels wave’? Exew [eneivo 1d yevd- 
pevov] (Exe: yap Kal viv bd Beds traya0dr) GAA’ dv 8 11 
wor’ éorivy; and the matter is not here discussed 
further; but ‘‘seclus, Vermehren”’ is hardly 
warrant enough for the square brackets. As 
to iii. 8, 11 (1116b, we should like to know 
what 4 é de has done that it too is to be 
bracketed. ‘‘Seclusi (auctore Victorio)” is 
all that the editor tells us; but lively touches 
are not so common in the Lthics that we can 
afford to let the picture of the wild beast lurk- 
ing in the fen go without protest. Mr. 
Bywater’s Contributions, then, do not mention 
every place where he has made a change of 
actual reading; but, also, they do less than 
justice to his own text, for they say little or 
nothing of the passages in which, without 
altering the reading, he has made dark places 
light by improving the punctuation. 


AloxiAov Apduata Zw (sueva. Téuos xporos. With 
ge | and Critical Notes by N. Wecklein 
and Eugenios Zomarides. Published for the 
Hellenic Philological Society in Constantinople. 
(Printed by Bir & Hermann, Leipzig.) This 
volume, printed in a wonderfully clear 
and beautiful Greek type, will seem strangely 
unfamiliar to most English scholars. The 
prologue, the general introduction (pp. 1-42), 
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the special introduction to each of the two 
plays of. which the volume consists, viz., the 
*‘ Persians’ and the ‘Seven against Thebes,” the 
copious footnotes and critical indices at the 
aaa are in the Greek language, a few 
Latin quotations forming, so far as we can see, 
the sole exceptions. Herr Wecklein’s prologue, 
in which the origin of the book is explained, 
claims the notes, &c., as being in the main his, 
but with this handsome acknowledgment to his 
Greek coadjutor and trauslator : 


“"O duds plros Zwuavidns ueOepunvedsas EAAQuaT) Ta 
im’ €uod yepuantri ypapéevta éwoinoare mporér: Ev Te 
rais E:voaywyais xa) tais Sque@oeot WoAAgs Kal Kadas 
xpocOhnas, &s Expwev xpntiuovs Tois éavTod duoed- 
véow.”” 

It is, then, an attempt to give to students at 
Constantinople, Athens; and other centres of 
the Hellenic language, the ripe fruit of German 
learning translated into an Hellenic dress. 
Nor must the action of the society for whom it 
is published remain unrecorded. The Hellenic 
Philological Society of Constantinople, 


‘‘ recognising that the literary and artistic products 
of Greek antiquity, like a spiritual bath and 
sacred baptism, open the eyes of the soul and 
rouse in it the divine love of virtue and the 
inspired enthusiasm for the genuinely noble and 
sublime, has undertaken the publication of the 
Greek authors. . . . Discerning, too, that this is 
a task needing the co-operation not only of Greeks, 
but of Hellenistic scholars of other nations, 
dvéOnnev éuoi—sc. Herr Wecklein—thy exdoow tot 
*AwrxbaAov... . Kal palverar uty weyadrns TéAuns Epyov, 
Sr GAAoyevhs Gvhp emyxepel vd epunveton “EAAnow 
“EAAnvas wands.” 

On the whole, we think Herr Wecklein and his 
friend, M. Zomarides, can front not only their 
Hellenic audience, but students of all nations, 
very well wita this edition. Our English 
students will mostly find notes in Greek easier 
than notes in German, especially where the 
Greek type, small and large, is so beautifully 
clear as here. We should have liked a fuller 
discussion of the readings adopted in some 
places—e.g., Persae, 1. 280, for the ordinary 
wAayxrows €v SimAdxecow we have here Aaykrois 
év cmaAddeco.v, The latter word is, we think, 
Hartung’s conjecture. It is a curious con- 
firmation of it that Apollonius Rhodius (iv. 932) 
actually uses the phrase rAayxral omAdbes. In 
1. 985 again, for the somewhat dubious hero 
“AAmorov, we have here the Pindaric adjective, 
GAmnerovy (Isthm. v., 1. 14) = xpoeqiréctatov—a 
very probable restoration. To our mind it is 
capital practice to read a Greek play with 
Greek notes as good as these. There is a certain 
hindrance, as well as advantage, in being 
obliged to use two or three languages at once. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Str GEeorGE B. Atry, sometime Astronomer- 
Royal, has by his will bequeathed to the Green- 
wich Observatory all such of his printed books, 
engravings, photographs, papers, and instru- 
ments as his executors may consider likely to 
be useful for the purposes of that institution, 
or fit and proper to be placed in its library 
or archives; and all MS. correspondence, 
(fficial or private, which was in his possession 
relating solely or chiefly to astronomical or 
scientific subjects ; and also his bust by Foley, 
made at the expense of Miss Sheepshanks. 


THE anniversary meeting of the Chemical 
Society will be held at Burlington House on 
Wednesday next, March 30, at 4 p.m., when 
the president will deliver his address, and the 
officers and council for next year will be 
elected. In the evening of the same day, the 
fellows and their friends will dine together at 
the Hétel Métropole. 


THE council of the Chemical Society have 
sent an address to Prof. Bunsen, of Heidelberg, 





congratulating him on the jubilee of his con- 
nexion with the Society as a foreign member. 
Prof. Bunsen will next week keep his eighty- 
second birthday. 


THE new number of L’ Anthropologie, the 
first of the third volume, opens with an 
obituary notice of the late Jean-Louis-Armand 
de Quatrefages de Bréau—for such was his full 
name—written by M. Cartailhac. It is illus- 
trated with a photographic portrait, and 
accompanied by a bibliography, which fills five 
pages. From this we learn that a second 
edition of his Charles Darwin et ses Précurseurs 
Francais is in the press ; and that a posthumous 
volume will appear immediately, entitled 
Théories T'ransformistes, containing the papers 
which he contributed during the last two or 
three years to the Journal de Savants upon 
Romanes, Carl Vogt, Haeckel, Huxley, Owen, 
St. George Mivart, Koelliker, &c. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
AnturopoLoaicat Instirute.—(TZnesday, March 8.) 


Dr. E. B. Tyxor, president, in the chair.—Mr. J. 
Allen Brown read a paper on ‘‘ The Continuity of 
the Palaeolithic and Neolithic Periods.’”’ ‘The 
deductions of the author are based on the large 
number of flint implements of palaeolithic type 
which have been discovered during recent years at 
Eastbourne, East Dean, Cuckmere, and in other 
combes and dry valleys in England. At East 
Dean, &c., they are associated with compact, 
aggregated deposits of flints and chalk rubble, 
evidently due to the erosion of the valleys and 
combes by underground water, as seen at Birling 
Gap, near Eastbourne. The valleys of Sussex 
have been subject to many changes during the 
concluding episodes (both glacial and subaerial) 
of the quaternary period, and in [many cases the 
older forms of flint implements have been covered 
up and preserved by the deposit of loam and 
chalk rubble resulting from the waste of the 
surface of the land. Intermixed or associated 
with the flint implements of older types are others 
of transition form, to which Mr. Alien desired to 
see the term ‘‘ Mesolithic’? applied. The East 
Dean valley appears to contain flint implements 
forming a series ranging from the lake palaeolithic 
age to the polished stone period of true neolithic ; 
the old mining shaft at Cissbury has furnished 
analogous specimens. Similar implements of the 
palaeolithic type have been found in chalk rubble 
far away from the sea-board, and associated with 
the bones of the mammoth, tichorine, rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus, and other quaternary mammalia, as 
well as with the remains of various animals of 

ies still living—showing that man was present 
in Southern Britain, not only in the plateaux and 
river drift pericds, but also continuously into the 
so-called Neolithic epoch. The author alluded to 
the evidence derived from caves and rock-shelters 
and peat beds, both in this country and in France, 
which pointed in the same direction. A large 
series ot flint implements of palaeolithic form from 
East Dean, &c., were exhibited, with specimens of 
corresponding forms from the river drift; also a 
series showing the evolution of the axe or celt 
form from the simply chipped nodule of the 
plateaux drift, through the valley drift and 
transitional types, to the highly finished celts of 
the Neolithic age, of which the forms were con- 
tinued in the earlier stages of the age of copper 
and bronze. Other series were exhibited showin, 
in like manner the evolution of the spear head an 
knife, &c. 


CaMBRIDGE Purtotoarcat Socrery.—( Thursday, 
March 10.) 


Pror. Sxrat, vice president, in the chair.—Prof. 
Skeat read a paper of emendations on the Romaunt 
of the Rose, of which the following is an abstract : 
The authorities for the Romaunt of the Rose are 
Thynne’s edition (1532), the Glasgow M3%., and 
the French original. The latter, in particular, 
renders nearly all the emendations certain. 
Emendations are suggested in about thirty-five 
passages. Three or four of them occurin Bell’s 





edition. The rest are due to Dr. Max Kaluza, of 
Kénigsberg, and to Prof. Skeat, working in con- 
junction; but mainly to the former. Some of 
the more important emendations are these. 27. 
Insert wo after such. 379. Insert er (ere) before 
men. 567. Insert in honde after hadde. 1007. For 
And read As was. 1018. For wintred read windred ; 
see 1020. (Windre is F. guigner, to paint up.) 
1080 (and elsewhere). For durste read thurte 
(needed). 1187. For sarlynysh read sarsineshe, 
**like sarsnet.’’ 120l. For gounfaucoun read 
gonfanoun. 1281. For And she read Youthe (F. 
Jonesce). 1334. Read—** He bad him bende it. . . . 
sone it sette an ende.’’ 1369. Read grains of para- 
dis, i.c., cardamoms. 1453. Read 7 shete, at good 
mes, i.e., When in a good position for shooting ; 
mes (Lat. missum) is an old Norman hunting-term. 


1591. Read estres. 1608. Reatl loving. 2285. Read 
Fard. 2295, Read faugheth (F. rit). 2650. Read 
weder, i.c. weather. 3337. Read chevisaunce. 


(Chatterton used cherisaunye, Kersey’s error for 
cherisaunce, thinking it a real word!) 3693—8. 
Alter Though to Thought; read rewing; alter come 
to to me; and werieth to werreyeth (wars upon). 
4322. Read wende ha bought it.—Mr. Nixon read a 
note on Tac. Annal. xii. 31 cunetaque castris 
Antonam ct Sabrinam fluvios cohibere parat, and on 
the various emendations proposed. He pointed 
out that, for such an object, a single camp near 
the Severn (so Draeger, Nipperdey, &c.) was quite 
inadequate; that the preparations for it could 
hardly have aroused ‘first and foremost, the 
Iceni’? (of Norfolk and Suffolk); and that even 
two camps at two distant rivers would hardly 
satisfy the case. There was wanted rather a series 
of military stations; and the account given in 
Agricola xiv. 8 of Ostorius’ successor, Didius 
Gallus, that he tried to gain credit by ‘‘ pushing 
a very few forts still further” supports the idea 
that Ostorius had had in view and commenced 
some such scheme, starting from the country near 
the Iceni. In that case ‘* castris’’ must be taken 
in a plural sense: and «ad might be inserted 
before Antonam (or .Anfonam) in the sense of 
“up to”? (as in Ann. xi. 10, 7 medias nationes 
subegit ad flumen Sinden). The further change, 
as in most modern editions, to Aufonam 
would be less than the proposed Trisantonam: and 
‘“‘the Avon’? might well have been meant, as 
marking with the Severn the limit of the line 
stretching from the east to the west. Another 
proposed reading cis Trisantonam (instead of castris) 
would leave this clause very bald, as following 
the specific remedy of disarmament mentioned 
just before.—Mr. Robinson read a paper on a MS. 
of the fifteenth century, containing (1) a Greek 
Glossary, (2) Christian Iambics interrupted by 
glosses, (3) Hexameters by Gregory Nazianzen 
also interrupted by glosses (cf. Migne, P.G. 
xxxvii. p. 669), (4) Tracts relating to the Council of 
Florence, &c. The Glossary is copied from a MS., 
a gathering of the leaves of which had been dis- 
placed. It is immediately followed by roughly 
alphabetical lists of glosses. Most of the glosses, 
whether in the main glossary or in the subsequent 
lists, may be found embodied with variations 
which seem of a later type in the much larger and 
more elaborate Lexicon of Zonaras. Thus we 
seem to have here one of the sources of Zonaras. 
The Glossary may be of value (1) as a means of 
emending the text of Zonaras, (2) as containing 
glosses which he has not embodied (thus rp:ropan’ 
Tpiquepa gives us a word apparently not recognised 
hitherto). Starting from the gloss xnpéuac: 
tuprAduan:, Mr. Robinson discussed the use of 
«nods andits derivatives as connoting ‘‘ blindness.”’ 
Acts of SS. Nereus and Achilles, c. 21, rnpds dv... 
avéBAevey: Clementin. Hom. xix. 21 and Ap. 
Constt. v. 7.17, 5 é« yeveriis wnods (quoted by 
Resch, Agrapha) ; Lucian de domo 28, 29,"HAws .. « 
Yara: thy thpwow of Orion, who is rvpads; Just. 
Mart. Apol. i. 22, xwdobs nal wapadurixods Kal ex 
yeverijs wovnpods (read with the older edd. xnpots, 
and cf. Dial. «. Tryph. 69, where the context shows 
that wxnpobs means “ blind,’’ and §. John ix. 1 
Tupads éx yeverns; possibly Justin and the author 
of the Clementines are retranslating from a Latin 
Bible). In the Ancient Homily (2 Clem. Rom.) in 
c. 1 we read wnpol dvres 7H Siavola, and in the next 
sentence dveBadvauev. Surely here, too, xnpds 
means ‘blind,’ not ‘‘maimed.”’ In N.T. wnpdw 
and mwpéw are confused in the MSS. (the forms in 
mwp- have the best authority) ; but the meaning of 
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‘* blindness”’ is generally the most suitable—c.7., 
2 Cor. ii. 14, éxwpdé@n 14 vohuata abrav, where 
** blinded ’’ suits the context better than ‘‘ hard- 
ened,’”’ and is somewhat supported by the phrase 
in the next chapter, éripAwoev 7a voquara aitav. 
Words are sometimes found in the early literature 
of a language, then lost sight of, only to reappear 
in its later literature; nmieanwhile they have lived 
on in the talk of the people. So rnpds, which is 
found in Homer (//. ii. 599 anpdy @é¢acov of the 
minstrel Thamyris whom the Muses punished). 
Aristarchus says that rnpds does not mean ** blind”’ 
here, becuse Demodocus was blind, and could sing 
very well. This shows that Aristarchus knew that 
mmpos might mean ‘‘blind’’; indeed, Euripides 
(quoted by Dr. Leaf in /oc.) so took it. 
Ruskin Socrery. - (Friday, March 11.) 

Tue Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, president, in the 
chair.—A paper was read by Miss Stanley, head 
mistress of Whitelands College, on ‘‘ Ruskin’s 
Thoughts about Women.’’ At the commence- 
ment Miss Stanley stated that all she had been able 
to do was to collect a few of these thoughts as 
found scattered up and down Mr. Ruskin’s 
various works, more especially Fors, Sesame and 
Lilies, The Crown of Wild Olive, The Two Paths, and 
Ethics of the Dust, and arrange them somewhat 
methodically. In Fors, Mr. Ruskin said that the 
gentleman had always been distinguished from the 
churl by his reverence for womanhood. In L£thics 
of the Dust, he wrote, ‘* Girls should be charmingly 
beautiful and intensely bappy, inclined to dance 
rather than walk for their innocence and buoyancy 
of heart, disciplined by courtesy to all, and there- 
fore always attractive, gentle, tender, and just. 
They should cultivate the habit of sympathy, and 
tind their chief delightin giving pleasure to others. 
They should be veritable sunbeams not only to 
the members of their own family circle, but also 
to everybody with whom they come into contact, 
and every room they enter should be the brighter 
for their presence. Each would then possess that 
which Wordsworth ascribed to his * Mary 
Hutchinson ’— 


* A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet.’ ”’ 


On the subject of beauty Mr. Ruskin thought 
that perfection of loveliness could only consist in 
that majestic peace which was founded on the 
memory of useful happy years, full of ‘‘ sweet 
records.’’ He had been accused of making too 
much of beauty in his writings, and asked what 
plain girls were to do’ To this he replied that to 
actual beauty of features he attached far less 
importance than did writers of ordinary fiction. 
Ife meant that radiant expression of cheerfulness, 
which was a primary element of beauty, combined 
with self-forgetfulness in lending ready and loving 
help to others. He further said that no girl who 
was well-bred and modest could ever be offensively 
plain, for all real deformity was want of manners 
or of heart. With regard to the education of girls, 
Mr. Ruskin believed that they should have such 
physical training as might confirm health and 
perfect beauty. ‘The highest refinement of beauty 
was unattainable without splendour of activity and 
of delicate strength. All young women should 
learn to sew plain work, and such an amount of 
dress-making as should enable them to comply 
with their natural instinct for self-decoration in 
all worthy and graceful ways. The education of 
girls in course and material should be nearly the 
same as that of boys, but quite differently directed. 
A girl's intellect ripened faster than a boy’s, so 
that she should be earlier led to deep and serious 
subjects. In conclusion, Miss Stanley quoted 
from Mr. Ruskin, ‘‘ That all literature and all 
education are only useful in so far as they tend to 
confirm the calm, beneficent, und therefore queenly 
power, first over ourselves, and through ourselves 
over all around us.”’ 


Socrety or Antiauaries or Scortanp. — (Monday, 
March 14.) 
Mr. A. J. 8S. Brooxe read a learned paper upon 
** Scottish Maces.’”” The mace of St. Salvator’s 
College, St. Andrews, made in Paris in 1461, and 
those of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, 
Glasgow University, King’s College, Aberdeen, 
and Edinburgh University, along with the maces 





of the College of Justice, and the mace and sword 
of the City of Edinburgh, were exhibited.—Dr. 
Joseph Anderson gave an account of a bronze age 
hoard, found at Balmashanner, near Forfar, of 
bracelets, a portion of an axe, three small 
penannular rings of copper covered with gold and 
amber beads; but especially remarkable from 
having been found enclosed in a vessel of cast 
bronze (the only one yet discovered), within an 
outer vessel of clay.—The Rev. R. R. Lingard 
Guthrie exhibited and described a steel seal of 
James, first Viscount Seafield.—Dr. Christison, 
the secretary, described certain mound structures 
at Dailly, Ayrshire. Mr. Gilbert Goudie read a 
paper upon ‘“‘The Fouds, Lawrightmen, and 
Rancelmen of Shetland Parishes.”’ 


Mergzoro.ocicat Socrety.—( Wednesday, March 16.) 


Dr. C. Taropore WILi14Ms, the president, delivered 
an address on ‘*The Value of Meteorological In- 
struments in the Selection of Health Resorts.”” He 
drew attention to thermometers, maximum, and 
minimum, as the foundation stone on which 
medical climatology rests, and instanced effects of 
extreme cold or of heat on the human organizm. 
The direct rays of the sun are of the greatest 
importance, and in health resorts should be util- 
ised to the full: in fact, only climates where, 
during the winter months, even a delicate person 
can lie or sit for several hours a day basking in the 
sunshine are to be recommended for most com- 
plaints; and the various forms of sunshine 
recorders are used to aid the medical adviser in 
choice of such health stations. After referring to 
the value of rain-gauges, hygrometers, and 
barometers, Dr. Williams stated that many health 


resorts owe their reputation almost solely to their | 


shelter from cold winds. For instance, the ad- 
vantage in climate which Hyéres and Mentone 
enjoy over Marseilles is chiefly due to their being 
more sheltered from the Mistral, the scourge of 
the lower valley of the Rhone from Valence to 
Avignon. He went on to describe the climate of 
the Riviéra, illustrating it by lantern slides from 
recent photographs, including views of Hyéres, 
Costabella, Cannes, Nice, Mentone, San Remo, 
&ec.: and he showed the three principal causes of 
the warm winter of this region to be—(1) the 
southern latitude; (2) the protection from cold 
winds by mountain ranges; and (3) the equal- 
ising and warming influence of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, which, being practically tideless, 
is always equally potent, not varying with 
hour and season. Dr. Williams mentioned 
the weak points of the South of France climate, 
with its blustering Mistral, its occasional cold Bise, 
its moist Scirocco, but summed up the Riviéra 
winter climate as being, as a whole clear, bright, 
and dry, with fog and mist practically unknown, 
with a winter temperature of eight to ten degrees 
higber than England, though subject to consider- 
able nocturnal radiation, with about half the 
number of rainy days, and four or five times the 
number of bright ones which we can boast of, with 
cold winds and cold weather, without which it 
would lose its; healthgiving effect.—After the 
delivery of this address the meeting was adjourned 
in order to allow the fellows and their friends an 
opportunity of inspecting the exhibition of instru- 
ments relating to climatology, which had been 
arranged in the rooms of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. The Meteorological Office showed a set 
of instruments necessary for the equipment of a 
climatological station, viz., Stevenson thermometer 
screen, fitted with dry bulb, wet bulb, maximum 
and minimum thermometers; and also a rain- 
gauge. Thermometers were shown for ascer- 
taining the temperature on the ground, under the 
ground, and at a distance, as well as for record- 
ing temperature continuously. Various forms of 
sunshine recorders were exhibited, as well as a 
number of actinometers and solar radiation instru- 
ments for ascertaining the heating effect of the 
solar rays. The exhibition included a large col- 
lection of hygremeters, also several rain-gauges 
and other instruments. Among the curiosities is 
a piece of plate glass which was “‘ starred’? during 
a thunderstorm on August 21, 1879; this was not 
broken, but it has a number of wavy hair-like 
lines. The exhibition contained a large number of 
beautiful photographs of clouds, lightning and 


FINE ART. 


A Treatise on Heraldry, British and Foreign. 
By John Woodward and the late George 
Burnett, Lyon King of Arms. (Edin- 
burgh: W. & A. K. Johnston.) 


Ir has been given to but few writers to 
treat the subject of heraldry with either 
brilliant originality or any very fascinating 
grace of literary style. Planché, indeed, in 
his Pursuivant of Arms, advanced a new 
theory of the origin of the heraldic 
Ordinaries—that they arose out of the 
structural bands and bosses of the mediaeval 
shield—and, especially in the case of the 
chevron, defended his view with extra- 
ordinary ingenuity and vigour. Ruskin, 
again, calling fancy liberally to his aid, has 
written upon heraldry in his Val d@ Arno 
and elsewhere with that magic eloquence 
with which he is accustomed to transfigure 
all he touches. But care, patience, and 
accuracy, the clear enunciation of sound 
principles that have already been widely 
accepted, a liberal and well-chosen reference 
to original authorities and other illustrations 
in support and explanation of these princi- 
ples—such are the things for which we must 
look in a useful and trustworthy introduc- 
tion to heraldry; and these are amply 
_ present in the work now under review. 

Its compilation was begun by Dr. Burnett, 
to whose efforts, ably seconded by his Lyon 
clerk, Mr. Stoddart, the Lyon Office of 
Scotland owes its present state of efficiency 
and it was originally designed as a manual of 
Scottish heraldry, a subject which, from his 
student-like habits and his professional 
opportunities, the late Lyon King was 
admirably fitted to treat. Upon his death 
the manuscript was placed in the hands of 
Mr. Woodward, who conceived the project 
of extending the scope of the work ; and, 
increasing it in size by about two-thirds, he 
turned the book into that general introduc- 
tion to European Heraldry which it now 
forms. In this added matter a skilled 
specialist was again concerned, for Mr. 

oodward’s knowledge of foreign heraldry 
is distinguished by a width and accuracy 
possessed, probably, by no other living 
Englishman. Not only in its statements 
of the general principles of foreign heraldry, 
but also in its immense mass of illus- 
trative examples of continental bearings, 
the work is by far the fullest and most 
serviceable that has yet appeared in our 
country; and the book cannot fail to be 
of the utmost value to English students who 
are desirous of employing heraldry as an 
adjunct to various branches of antiquarian 
research. 

It goes without saying that a prime 
necessity of a work like the present is an 
ample and trustworthy index of contents ; 
and this has been duly furnished. Mr. 
G. H. Johnstone has compiled an index of 
nearly a hundred pages, with a care which 
leaves nothing to be desired. In all cases 
when I have sought its aid, and these have 
not been few, I have found it full and 
accurate. 

It is a feature of the work that the great 
majority of its plates and heraldic shields, 
numbering over fifty pages of examples, are 








snow scenes, as well of the damage done by the 
destructive tornado at Lawrence, Mass., U.S.A. 


reproduced in full tinctures and metals ; and, 
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as each shield is clearly titled below with 
the name of the bearer, these coloured 
plates at once, and without effort, familiarise 
the student with the visible aspect of the 
achievements of the various families, in a 
way that would be impossible by a mere 
verbal blazon or an uncoloured “trick” 
of the arms. They are good examples 
of heraldic colour-printing, and have 
evidently been executed with care, under 
competent supervision. We notice, how- 
ever, a curious discrepancy between one 
illumination and the blazon indicated in the 
text. The well-known Stuart fesse, cor- 
rectly described at page 125 as ‘‘ chequy 
azure and argent,” is represented on plate 
xi., fig. 2, as argent and azure. 

The statement, at p. 644, that “ the Duke 
of Argyll, as possessing these two dignities 
— Master of the Household and Justice 

neral in Scotland}, places a baton and 
a naked sword in saltire behind his arms,” 
may be rather misleading to the English 
reader, though most Scotchmen know that 
the office of Lord Justice General is now 
conjoined with that of Lord President of 
the Court of Session, an arrangement which 
has obtained since the death of the third 
Duke of Montrose in 1836. Nisbet is nearer 
the truth when he speaks of the office of 
Lord Justice General as “ once hereditary 
in the family of Argyle,” and states that the 
duke of that name carries the sword as an 
exterior ornament of his shield as ‘“ being 
Heritable Justice General of the sheriffdom 
of Argyle, the Isles, and others.” The 
office of Lord Justice of Scotland was sur- 
rendered to the Crown by the family of 
Argyll, ‘for a valuable consideration in 
1628, and this arrangement was ratified by 
Parliament in 1633.” 

At p. 476 Mr. Woodward remarks that 
“curiously the tressure is incomplete at the 
top” on the shield of James II. and Mary of 
Guelders, carved in St. Giles’s, Edinburgh, 
and figured in Chambers’ monograph on 
that church. A similar treatment of this 
sub-ordinary is by no means so unusual as 
seems to be here assumed; indeed, in one 
of the other examples, which, in the same 
sentence, the author proceeds to mention, 
in the altar-piece now at Holyrood, the 
tressure on the royal shield of James III. 
ceases at the dexter and sinister chief 
points. This altar-piece was undoubtedly 
executed by a foreign artist, and was 
almost certainly painted abroad. We are 
disposed to regard this treatment of the 
tressure as an instance of ‘heraldic 
deterioration” (a subject touched on in an 
interesting manner by Sir Noel Paton in 
his paper on the Battle Abbey Sword of 
State, Arch, Scot., vol. x., 1875), its upper 
line having probably been covered and 
obscured by the helmet and mantling in the 
drawing, or other example, furnished for 
the guidance of the painter. 

_In the chapter devoted to Badges, we 
find a particularly full and interesting 
account of those borne by English royalty. 
But ina manual which has an especial 
bearing upon Scottish heraldry, it would 
have been well if an account had been 
added of the various curious badges and 
devices adopted by Mary Stuart—a subject 
upon which Drummond the poet’s letter to 





Ben Jonson, the Catalogue of the Edin- 
burgh Archaeological Museum of 1856, 
and the various counters of the queen 
given in Hawkins’s Medallic Illustrations, 
may be consulted. 

But it is hardly fair to remark upon 
what this excellent book might have con- 
tained and does not; for the limits of its 
two volumes by no means mark the limits 
of the authors’ knowledge, and everywhere 
throughout the work the manifest aim 
has been towards compression. Mr. Wood- 
ward informs us that he has been obliged 
to hold over for future and _ separate 
publication Dr. Burnett’s treatise upon 
the Lyon Office. It is to be hoped that 
before this appears he will have dealt 
with it as he has done with the present 
book, and expand it into a work treat- 
ing, broadly and comprehensively, of the 
various colleges of arms and other official 
heraldic bodies of Europe, and giving in- 
formation as to the appointment, jurisdic- 
tion, and general procedure of their func- 
tionaries. The task is one for which .Mr. 
Woodward is admirably qualified; and as yet 
it has never been attempted. Some interest- 
ing information bearing on thesubject will be 
found in M. Vallet de Viriville’s Life of Gilles 
Le Bouvier, prefixed to his edition of the 
Berry Armorial, published in Paris in 1866. 
In the meantime, students of the subject will 
look forward to the issue of Mr. Woodward’s 
Ecclesiastical Heraldry, which was announced 
long ago, and the completion of which has 
been delayed by the preparation of the 
work now under review. 

I cannot take leave of the present book 
without expressing regret that it appears 
encased in a binding so entirely inappro- 
priate to its contents, one as unserviceable as 
unsightly, and quite unworthy of the shelves 
of ascholar. But this binding has greater 
faults even than those of aspect. A shield, 
manifestly intended for that of Dr. Burnett, 
the joint author of the work, appears upon 
the side of the cover. Waiving the facts 
that a true emblasonment of Dr. Burnett’s 
arms would show the shield of the Lyon 
Office impaling his personal shield, that 
they are so entered in the official register, 
and that, as Mr. Woodward very properly 
states, at p. 525, ‘‘ the use of official arms 
remains constant among the Kings of 
Arms”; the arms here stamped—‘ de- 
bruised ” in most unheraldic fashion by an 
ugly modern letter H—are not the personal 
arms of Dr. Burnett. These are registered 
in the Lyon Office as displaying in their 
second and third quarters “ azure, two 
garbs in chief and a crescent in base or,” 
not three garbs simply, as here. Moreover, 
by a curious slip, which may lead to con- 
fusion in the future, the year of Dr. 
Burnett’s death is given in the Introduction 
as 1889, instead of 1890. 

J. M. Gray. 





THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


Tne fifth ordinary general meeting of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund since its incorporation 
as a society (the ninth since the foundation of 
the Fund in 1883) was held on Friday after- 
noon, March 11, in the large room of the 
Zoological Society, 3, Hanover-square, the 








president, Sir John Fowler, Bart., K.C.M.G., 
in the chair. 

There were present Prof. Reginald Stuart 
Poole, LL.D., vice-president of the Fund ; H. A. 
Grueber, Esq., F.S.A., honorary treasurer ; 
Hellier Gosselin, Esq., secretary ; T. H. Baylis, 
Esq., Q.C.; Mrs. Tirard and Mrs. McClure, 
members of the committee; and several of the 
local honorary secretaries. 

The proceedings were opened by the chair- 
man, who called upon the secretary to read the 
minutes of the last meeting, and the list of 
members of committee who were retiring 
in rotation, and the list of members re- 
commended for re-election. The Rt. Rev. 
the Bishop of Truro and Mr. Tyssen 
Awherst, M.P., were recommended for election 
as new members of the committee. The 
following resolution, proposed by T. H. Baylis, 
Esq., and seconded by Prof. R. 8. Poole was 
carried: ‘‘That James Hilton, Esq., and the 
Rev. R. M. Blakiston be re-appointed honorary 
auditors of the Egypt Exploration Fund.” 

The president then declared the order of 
business (following the election of members of 
committee and other officers) to be as follows : 
(1) report of the hon. treasurer; (2) rt of 
the hon. secretary; (3) distribution of anti- 
quities; (4) archaeological survey. 

Mr. Grueber, hon. treasurer, then read his 
financial report for the year 1890-91, and 
presented the balance sheet. 


**The balance-sheet which it is my duty to 
submit to you this day will be found to compare 
very favourably with its predecessors, and even 
with that of last year, in which I showed that on 
August 1, 1890, the funds at the disposal of the 
Fund were larger than on any previous occasion. 
I need scarcely say that this favourable state of 
affairs is again due to the indefatigable labours 
and splendid organisation of your hon. secretary 
and vice-president, Miss Edwards; to the con- 
tinued valuable and unremitting labours of your 
hon. treasurer for America, the Rev. Dr. W. C. 
Winslow ; to the hearty co-operation of the several 
local honorary secretaries, and I may also add to 
many individual members of the Fund. 

‘* The chief items of the balance-sheet now before 
you may be briefly summarised in the followin 
manner. First, as to our liabilities. The tota 
expenditure for 1890-91 was £2547 15s. 4d., which 
sum is made up as follows: (1) For M. Naville’s 
expenses connected with the excavations at Ahnas, 
£532 3s. 8d. (2) For the transport of sculptures 
from the site of that city to Alexandria, £424 16s. 6d. 
This sum includes Count d’Hulst’s salary for the 
period in which he was engaged in superintending 
the transport, but does not include the further 
charges of transport of the blocks to London and 
on to their ultimate destination, as this last ex- 
penditure was not incurred till after the month of 
August. (3) For the Survey Fund, £552 5s. 4d., 
which sum is made up of £61 for Mr. Newberry’s 
salary when engaged in preparing his work before 
his departure for Egypt ; for outfit of expedition, 
including tracing-paper, camera, &c., £78 3s. 2d. ; 
and of £413 2s. 2d., which includes Mr. Newberry’s 
and Mr. Fraser’s salaries at £3 a week from 
November to August, their travelling expenses and 
additional liabilities incurred during the progress 
of their work ; and also the expenses of the artist, 
Mr. W. W. Blackden, who gave his valuable 
services to the Fund. (4) For publications, 
£729 10s. 10d., which includes the completion of 
Onias, the printing and illustrating of Budastis, 
and other expenses connected with packing, label- 
ling, &c., of these volumes. And (5) for the usual 
outlay connected with rent of office, secretarial 
salaries, printing circulars, postage, stationery, 
&c., £308 8s. 2d. 

‘The total receipts for the same period have been 
£3092 18s. 8d., viz.: (1) by subscriptions and 
donations, £2694 1s. 1d. These may be thus sub- 
divided—(a) through Miss Edwards, £307 0s. 1d. ; 
(4) through the local honorary secretaries, the 
treasurer, and the bankers, £582 10s. 8d.; (c) 
through the Rev. Dr. W. C. Winslow, £1050; (¢) 
from the University of Philadelphia, £100; (¢) from 
Mr. W. J. Mullins, hon. secretary for Australia, 
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£20 8s. Od. ; (f) from M. and Mme. Hentsch, of 
Geneva, their annual donation of £30; (g) from the 
Special Survey Fund, which Miss Edwards started 
with success in the previous year, and has still 
improved, £480 93. 10d.; and (4) from the 
Supplementary Trausport Fund, £123 12s. 6d., of 
which sum the museum of the Louvre at Paris 
generously contributed £104 15s. Od. ; (2) from the 
sale of publications, £274 1s. 6d. ; (3) from interest 
on the deposit of the Fund at the bankers, 
£118 16s. 1ld.; and (4) from the proceeds of 
lectures given by the Rev. Canon Bell and Miss 
Barlow, £5 19s. 2d. 

‘*On comparing our financial position of last 
year with that of the previous one, we arrive at 
the following results: —The gross expenditure for 
1889-90 was £2250 6s. 8d., as against £2547 15s. 4d. 
for 1890-91; and the gross receipts over the 
same periods were £3283 8s. 10d., as against 
£3092 18s. 8d. 

‘**Tt would at first appear, from this last item, 
that there has been a considerable falling off in 
the amount of gross receipts last year as compared 
with the previous one. But this may in a certain 
degree be explained, that in the balance-sheet of 
1889-90 was included the sum of £173 subscribed 
for the American Students’ Fund, which prac- 
tically did not form an asset of the Fund, but 
which amount I was obliged to include in the 
balance-sheet as it passed through our bankers’ 
hands. If we deduct the sum of £173 for the 
gross receipts of last year, it will be found that 
they fall very little short of those of the previous 
one. 

** As regards the available assets at the close of 
the two periods. on July 31, 1890, the cash balance 
was £3626 15s. ; and at the same date in 1891 it 
stood as £4172 8s. 4d. 

** Before concluding my report [ should like to 
draw your attention to the fact that the Fund is 
now freely launched into a double undertaking, 
viz., into that of survey as well as excavations. 
How successful the latter has been it is unneces- 
tary for me to say; but I may add that the survey 
promises well to follow in its footsteps. The 
result of the first year’s work of the survey will 
soon be before you, in the shape of two volumes 
giving reproductious of numerous inscriptions of 
great historical value and also coloured illustra- 
tions. All this, however, means an increased 
expenditure, which I hope will be met by the 
generosity which you have shown towards the good 
work of the Fund.”’ 


Mr. John Mackrell moved the adoption of 
the report. In seconding the report, Mr. A. 
J. Woodhouse drew the attention of the 
meeting to the large proportion of subscriptions 
received from the United States, and expressed 
his regret that the English subscriptions were 
not as numerous. 

The.president then expressed his deep sorrow 
aud regret, and that of all present, at the 
ubsence of the honorary secretary, and es- 
pecially that the cause of her absence was 
illness. He went on to inform the meeting 
that the serious illness from which Miss 
Edwards was suffering was the result of her 
visit to Millwall Docks to inspect the columns, 
&c., brought to England in October last. The 
president desired Miss Paterson (Miss Edwards’s 
secretary) to express the feeling of the meeting 
to Miss Edwards, and to convey their sympathy 
and fervent hope that she would soon be 
restored to perfect health and strength. Sir 
John Fowler then referred to the severe loss 
to the Fund caused by the death of a very 
distinguished member of their committee, Sir 
William H. Gregory, whose public career was 
remarkable and honourable. He was appointed 
trustee to the National Gallery in recognition 
of his high character. 

The president also called the attention of the 
meeting to the great American loss they had 
sustained by the death of the Hon. J. Russell 
Lowell, D.C.L., &c. He was, however, pleased 
to inform them that they were fortunate in 
having him replaced by the Hon. George W. 
Curtis, LL.D., a friend of Mr. Lowell's. 

He then added a few words on the work in 





Egypt during the season 1890-91, stating that 
M. Naville had excavated the temple at Ahnas- 
el-Medinet and found six granite columns, one 
of which, quite complete with its palm-leaf 
capital, had been presented to the British 
Museum. The marks of the tools on that 
column seemed to him as recent as if they had 
been made yesterday, and to Sir John Fowler’s 
mind, asan engineer, wereof peculiarsignificance, 
as he knew of no method or tools which would 
produce those marks except precious stones, as 
asserted on other occasicns by Mr. Flinders 
Petrie. These columns, he went on to say, 
bear the names of Rameses the Great and his 
son, Menepthah. He added that the other 
five imperfect columns had been distributed 
among various museums. The president 
strongly recommended all present to go to the 
British Museum and see the column for them- 
selves. M. Naville also found a colossal statue 
of Rameses II. which had been sent to the 
United States; a lion couchant, which had 
been presented to the Museum at Greenock; a 
red granite bust, now at the Charterhouse 
School; and many valuable small objects. 

The president stated that the rock-cut tombs 
of Beni Hasan and the neighbourhood had 
been surveyed, copied, and the paintings re- 
produced, the work having been performed 
by Mr. Newberry, Mr. Fraser, and Mr. 
Blackden. He was glad to say that Mr. 
Newberry was present at the meeting and 
would read a paper on the subject. The 
united work of the three gentlemen would 
appear in two months in a work in two parts. 
The president said he believed this work would 
form one of the most valuable and interesting 
ever published by the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. He mentioned that Mr. Blackden was 


a Royal Academy student who had given his: 


services gratuitously. 

Before closing his address, the president 
referred to the remarks of a former speaker as 
to the relative proportion of the American and 
English subscription lists, stating that the 
American subscriptions were due to the inde- 
fatigable exertions of our eminent hon. trea- 
surer and vice-president, the Rev. W. C. 
Winslow, D.D., LL.D., &c. He said that the 
balance-sheet was, as it ought to be, most 
satisfactory, but two circumstances led him to 
hope for an increase in the English subscrip- 
tions. A feeling of jealousy or rivalry that 
England should be equal to America. He 
assured the subscribers that this would not 
offend the Americans, and said that he should 
not be content so long as he was president 
of the Fund till this object was gained. 
Sir John Fowler said that, so far as he 
knew, the Egypt Exploration Fund was the 
only society that gave more than it received. 
He considered this a very remarkable thing; 
the value of the publications being greater 
than the subscriptions received for them. He 
thought that this alone—especially in a good 
cause, one of the principal objects of which was 
to elucidate and explain the Bible, an unmixed 
good—should be sufficient to attract subscribers. 

Mr. Grueber then read Miss Paterson’s state- 
ment : 

**In the absence of the honorary secretary, I 
have drawn up a short statement of the work 
done since the meeting in February, 1891. 

** Miss Edwards then informed the meeting that 
M. Naville was at Ahnas-el-Medineh, and it is 
now my duty to report the results of his excava- 
tions in that neighbourhood. M. Naville has 
himself described the discovery of the ruins of the 
temple in the special Extra Report for 1889-90. 
Finding that the necropolis yielded so little, M. 
Naville and Count d’Hulst went over to the 
mounds cf Henassieh. After much trenching, they 
at last hit upon a granite monolithic column 
with a palm-leaf capital, and found it was one 
of six columns 17 tt. high, forming the ves- 
tibule of the temple. The sculptures on these 





columns represent Rameses II. making offerings 
to various divinities, and also give the name of 
Menepthah, Rameses’ son. The architraves sup- 
po: by the columns bear the cartouches of 
Usertesen II. of the X[Ith Dynasty. These six 
columns were brought to England, and will this 
afternoon be voted to various museums. 

**On the south side of the vestibule, M. Naville 
discovered a sitting statue of Rameses II., of 
heroic size, in red limestone, the throne painted 
red, and the head-dress with stripes of blue and 
yellow. The inscription on the lower part of the 
base is a dedication to Ursaphes, a form of Osiris 
generally represented with a ram’s head. This 
statue was also brought to England. The temple 
itself, having been built of soft white limestone, had 
been entirely destroyei, and the material employed 
again for building purposes. é 

** It is only necessary to say a few words with 
regard to the progress of the Archaeological Survey, 
as Mr. Newberry will read a paper on this subject, 
in which he will lay before you the methods and 
results of his work at Beni Hasan and El Bersheh. 
The committee and hon. treasurer decided to go to 
a little extra expense, and to send out a larger 
number of officers this season, as it was of the 
greatest importance that the El Bersheh tombs 
should be thoroughly copied, as well as those of 
Beni Hasan, before the first Survey Memoir could 
be issued. Every effort is now being made that 
this volume may be in the hands of subscribers 
early in the spring. 

**The annual Memoir for 1889-90, The Festiral 
Haj! of Osorkon IT., is now in the press. The delay 
in producing this volume has been caused by the 
extreme difficulty of the work, which M. Naville 
had at length succeeded in —- » in 
piecing together the fragments of the tableaux 
which decorated the walls of this beautiful hall. 
This new volume will contain thirty-five linear 
plates after drawings by Mme. Naville. Most 
of the plates are folded, thus showing each a 
complete scene. 

**The public libraries are slowly but surely 
recognising the importance of the work of the 
Fund, and how necessary it is for them to possess 
the Memoirs issued by the society. The names of 
ten of these libraries have been added as fresh 
subscribers on Miss Edwards's list, and three on 
Miss Barlow’s list.’’ 


The president proposed the adoption of Miss 
Paterson’s statement, and a vote of thanks to 
her for the help she had given to Miss Edwards, 
as well as for the work she had done for the 
Fund during Miss Edwards’s illness. 

On seconding the above vote of thanks, Prof. 
R. 8. Poole took occasion to refer to Mr. 
Griffiths’ volunteer work for the Archaeological 
Survey, in carrying out and directing the sur- 
vey, revising inscriptions, &c. He said that it 
was difficult to estimate how great and onerous 
his work had been, as also that of his colleague, 
the hon. treasurer. Mr. Poole then read a 
letter just received from M. Naville, giving 
details of the latest progress of the researches 
this season. He also drew the meeting’s atter- 
tion to the labour and beauty of Mme. Naville’s 
work in executing the plates for M. Naville’s 
memoirs, which labours had injured her eye- 
sight; and he suggested that a vote of thanks 
should be accorded her. 

Referring to the president’s remarks on the 
illness of their hon. sec , Mr. Poole said 
the work of the Fund would have come to 4 
deadlock had it not been for the able assistance 
of her private secret: He considered Miss 
Edwards to be the Fund; alone by herself she 
had made the Fund what it was. He had 
never seen her enthusiasm equalled except in 
political strife. He wished Miss Edwards many 
years health and strength. 

The list of distributivas to various museums 
were then read by Mr. Grueber, as follows. 


List or Donations. 


The British Museum, 


1. A complete, finely inscribed column, in red 
granite, with palm leaf capital, from the ruin; of 
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the Great Temple of Harshefi (Usarphes), the local 


deity of Heracleopolis Magna, which wasdiscovered 
this year by M. Naville. This column dates from 


the period of Rameses II. (XIXth Egyptian 


2. Vekabti inscribed with the name of Harshefi. 
3. Dried fruit. 
4. Glazed vase. 

The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


1. A finely-inscribed column in red granite, 
with palm leaf capital (slightly damaged), from the 
ruins of the Great Temple of Harshefi in three 

jieces. 

. 2. A selection of small antiquities, including 
ushabtis, dried fruits, &c., from the necropolis of 
Hakhenensu. 

The University of Pennsylvania. 

1. Shaft in two pieces of a finely-inscribed 
column in red granite. 

2. Colossal statue of Rameses II. in red lime- 
stone, painted with blue and yellow stripes on the 
head-dress. This was in three pieces. 

The shaft and statue are both from the ruins of 
the Great Temple of Harshefi. 


The National Musenm of South Australia. 


1. Shaft in two pieces of a finely-inscribed 
column in red granite from the ruins of the Great 
Temple of Harshefi. 

2. Cast of the palm leaf capital to complete the 
above column, which the authorities of the British 
Museum have most generously offered to have 
executed from their complete capital. 


The Owens College, Manchester. 


1. Shaft, 12 ft. 8 in. long, of finely inscribed 
column in red granite, from the ruins of the Great 
Temple of Harshefi. 

The Royal College of Surgeons. 

1. A remarkable bone, which had been broken 
in life, and had subsequently naturally reunited. 
A similar example was round in the necropolis of 
Sakkarah twenty years ago by the late Mariette 
Pasha, and is now in the Egyptian Museum at 
Ghizeh. The present example was discovered by 
M. Naville in the necropolis of Hakhenensu. 


The Chadwick Museum, Bolton. 

1. Shaft, in two pieces, of a finely inscribed 
column in red granite, from the ruins of the Great 
Temple of Harshefi. 

2. A selection of minor antiquities from the 
necropolis of Hakhenensu. 


The Museum and Art Gallery, Nottingham. 


1. A selection of minor antiquities from the 
necropolis of Hakhenensu. 


The Watt Institution, Greenock. 


1. Couchant lion from the ruins of the Great 
— of Harshefi—limestone, in two pieces, 
heroic size. 

2. Double mummy case from the necropolis of 
Hakhenensu, consisting of an outer coffin with 
carved mask, and an inner cartonnage richly 
painted. 

The Charterhouse School, Godalming. 


_A bust in red granite of an unknown Egyptian 
king, believed to be Rameses II., XIXth Dynasty. 
The Albert Museum, Dundee. 

1. A double mummy case from the necropolis of 
Hakhenensu, consisting of an outer coffin with 
carved mask, and an inner cartonnage richly 
painted, in perfect condition. 

2. Selection of minor antiquities from the 
necropolis of Hakhenensu. 


Mr. Newberry then read his paper, which 
we hope to print in full in an early number of 
the ACADEMY. 

The president, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Newberry, said that the greatest praise 
he could give to the paper was to say that it 
was a clear indication of the extreme value of 
the forthcoming publication on the tombs of 
Beni Hasan. 

Prof. R. S. Poole seconded the resolution, and 
said that he thought he knew as much as any- 
one the extreme difficulty of the work which 





had been done by Mr. Newberry, and it was 
almost inconceivable that he could have covered 
such a stupendous amount of paper in the 
space of time he had devoted to the work. He 
wished it to be remembered that but for Mr. 
Newberry’s work the inscriptions, &c., would 
have been lost to the world, as the tombs are 
fast perishing. 

Mr. Baylis then proposed a vote of thanks to 
the chairman for the admirable way in which 
he had conducted the business of the meeting. 
Prof. Poole seconded this resolution, which was 
carried by acclamation. 








MODERN ROSICRUCIAN ART. 
Paris: March 14, 1892. 


THE novelty of the day is the exhibition or 
‘*Geste Esthetique” of the Order of the Rose- 
Croix, under the auspices of the Sar Mérodach 
Péladan and his ‘‘ archonte,” the Count A. de 
la Rochefoucauld. The first impression pro- 
duced on the public by the announcement of 
the opening of this new Petit Salon was one 
of half-suppressed merriment ; but an agreeable 
surprise awaited us, for the collection of 
pictures, drawings, and sculpture now on 
view at Durand-Ruel’s Gallery contains some 
very interesting work. It is certainly novel to 
see in these days of realism a movement in 
favour of a return to the esthetical ideal of the 
Primitive Masters. The Rosicrucian artists 
belong to the pre-Raphaelite school ; they have 
also studied Van Eyck; among the moderns 
Mr. Burne-Jones and M. Puvis de Chavannes are 
their favourite masters—by esoteric suggestion, 
of course. Many of the exhibits are mere 
fanciful amateur work, in many cases beyond 
the comprehension of the uninitiated; others 
are strange and mystical visions of many 
colours—such as the Count de la Roche- 
foucauld’s ‘‘ Angel of the Rose-Cross”’ and his 
brother’s ‘‘Communiante.”” M. Séon’s portrait 
of the Sar Péladan, with his long black hair and 
beard, attired in a loose mauve-colour gown, 
his eyes uplifted in an ecstatic gaze, is one of 
the attractions of the gallery; while, as a 
contrast, the same artist has sent a charming 
study—‘‘Sommeil’’—the head and bust of a girl 
asleep. ‘‘ Ames dégues,” of M. Hodler, is a 
very characteristic picture; five men of 
different ages, in various attitudes of sorrow 
and despair, are seated side by side on a 
wooden bench in the midst of an impressionist 
landscape, and are apparently awaiting with 
stoical resignation the natural term of their 
sufferings here below. M. Henri Martin, the 
painter of the strange allegory ‘“‘Chacun sa 
Chimére,” which so puzzled visitors at last 
year’s Salon des Champs Elysées, exhibits a 
series of clever symbolical studies, variously 
entitled ‘‘Mélancolie,” ‘‘ Solitude,’’ ‘* Tristesse,”’ 
which possess a very peculiar and evanes- 
cent charm of drawing and colouring. M. 
Schwabe’s ‘“‘ Bells by Night” is a striking 
example of the new form of symbolical art. 
It is eventide. From the belfry of a country 
church a long procession of white-robed 
angels, rose-tinted by the last rays of the 
setting sun, take their flight, not heavenwards 
but towards the earth, gently flitting over the 
house-tops—symbolical, I suppose, of peace and 
goodwill to those who dwell within. This 
talented Belgian artist also contributes a series 
of mediaeval illustrations intended for a forth- 
coming edition of M. Catulle Mendés’ Lvangile 
de lV Enfance. These have been visibly inspired 
by Van Eyck and Memling ; they are charming 
in their naivet?. M. Khnopff’s ‘‘ Androgyne,”’ 
M. Delville’s ‘‘ Symbolism of the Flesh and the 
Spirit,” and such like productions, are beyond 
the comprehension of ordinary mortals ; besides, 
some of them are repulsive in aspect and colour. 
But strangest of all are M. Trachsel’s series of 





architectural designs of temples and monuments, 
in which the geometrical squares and cubes 
are supposed to have certain esoteric meanings. 
The sculpture exhibits are few and have no 
symbolical tendencies. M. de Niederhausen’s 
plaster bust of the poet Verlaine is suggestive 
of the original; and M. Vallgren, a Danish 
sculptor, has several good things, particularly 
a marble head, entitled ‘‘ Ophelia.” Taken 
altogether, the Salon of the Rose-Croix is a 
very original display, quite a relief in contrast 
to the other fashionable Petits Salons of con- 
ventional art. 
CrcIL NICHOLSON, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


THE art season is now at its height. Next 
Sunday is Show Sunday, at least for those who 
are not privileged members of tke Academy ; 
and no less than six private views are fixed for 
Saturday. First, we must mention the loan 
collection of pictures at the Guildhall, which is 
to be opened at noon by the Lord Mayor and 
the Sheriffs in state. Then, there are also— 
the Royal Society of British Artists, in Suffolk- 
street; the two galleries of Messrs. McLean 
and Messrs. Tooth, side by side in the Hay- 
market ; the French Gallery, now in its thirty- 
ninth year, in Pall Mall; and an exhibition of 
water-colour drawings, by deceased and living 
artists, at Messrs. Vokins’s, in Great Portland- 
street. We may further note here that « 
picture of ‘‘ Cardinal Manning’s Last Recep- 
tion,”’ by Mr. R. Ponsonby Staples, is now on 
view in the St. James’s Gallery, King-street. 


Mr. E. C. Hatrf: has been elected a member 
of the Royal Society of British Artists. 


A COLLECTION of singular interest formed by 
Mr. H. Montagu, consisting wholly of colonial 
coins in gold, silver, nickel, copper, «c., 
priucipally in proof state, will be sold by 
Messrs, Sotheby early in May. The following 
pieces, the rarity of which most collectors will 
appreciate, are in the collection :—Isle of Man 
— penny in silver, 1725; the ‘‘ Rupee of 

ombaim,” coined by authority of Charles IT. ; 
the pattern Rupees of William IV. and her 
present Majesty; proofs in gold of the copper 
coinage for Ceylon ; ten pattern or trial dollars 
for Hongkong; the silver moneys struck by 
Lord Baltimore for Maryland in 1660; the 
‘*Hoy Money” of the Bermudas, no set of 
which has ever been offered by auction in this 
country : the ‘‘one-ounce,”’ the ‘‘ half-ounce,” 
and the ‘‘quarter-ounce” of gold coined for 
Port Philip in 1853. The collection contains 
over 330 lots. 


At the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
on March 17, the following resolution was. 
unanimously adopted : 


“*That the Society of Antiquaries of London 
hears with much regret that the Dean and Chapter 
of Lincoln have avowed an intention to pull down 
the north walk of the cloister of their church, and 
the library over it, in order to build on the same 
side an imitation of the other three sides of the 
cloister, which are of the fourteenth century. 
Against this proposal the Society desires to protest 
as strongly as it can, and at the same time to point 
out that the existing building, which is the work 
of Sir Christopher Wren, is a good piece of archi- 
tecture, well fitted to its place, and convenient for 
the uses for which it was intended; while the 
substitution of new work in its place will be u 
falsification of history, and there will be little 
compensation for the loss of Wren’s building, even 
if the ornamental parts of it should be worked up, 
as has been proposed, into another building on 
another site.”’ 


Mr. and Mus. TREGASKIS, of the Caxton 
Head, High Holborn, have issued a special 
Hogarth Catalogue, consisting principally of 
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engravings, MSS., books, &c., collected by Dr. 
J. R. Joly, of Dublin, Earl Granville, and the 
late S. Haydon. The Catalogue is handsomely 

rinted, and illustrated with two impressions 
tin sanguine and sepia) from the origina! 
copper-plate of the third scene of ‘‘ The Rake’s 
Progress,” engraved by Richard Suwyer. 
There is also a preliminary Note on Hogarth 
by Mr. Selwyn Image, who has designed the 
printer’s mark for the publishers. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 
Mr. E. Stias performed his pianoforte Con- 
certo in B minor (No 4, Op. 116) at the 
Crystal Palace last Saturday afternoon. The 
work has in it certain elements of popularity— 
showy passages for the solo instrument in the 
tirst movement, flowing melody in the Adagio, 
and “alla Spagnuola” effects in the Finale. 
The Concerto is in its way clever, though 
scarcely likely to add to the composer’s reputa- 
tion; it was played with much spirit. The 
programme included Beethoven's Second Sym- 
phony, and Mendelssohn’s not very exciting 
‘**Trumpet ’ Overture. Mme. Giulia Valda 
was the vocalist. The novelty of the afternoon 
—Grieg’s Norwegian Dances, pianoforte pieces 
transcribed for orchestra by Hans Sitt—was 
unfortunately placed at the end of the concert. 

A performance of Auber’s bright and clever 
opera, ‘‘ Fra Diavolo,” was given by the 
operatic class of the Guildhall School of Music 
under the earnest and intelligent direction of 
Mr. H. Klein. The students, on the whole, 
acquitted themselves well, both on the stage 
and in the orchestra, This attempt to 
recognise the claims of opera deserves recog- 
nition, and Mr. Klein has selected a work 
which recalls a school of art comparatively 
ignored in this country. French comic opera, 
us represented by its best composers, pleases 
by reason of its gracefulness, and of its truth 
and simplicity of expression. 

Mile. Jeanne Douste gave the first of a series 
of three ‘‘ Rubinstein”’ concerts at the Stein- 
way Hall on Monday afternoon. It was only 
last week that the inadvisability of programmes 
devoted entirely to one composer was men- 
tioned, and Rubinstein forms no exception to 
the rule. There is, however, one good word 
to be said for Mlle. Douste; her scheme 
included works by no means hackneyed. The 
Sonata for piano and violin in A minor (Op. 
19) contains much pleasing music, and it was 
well rendered by the concert giver and M., 
Tividar Nachez. Mlle. Douste played some 
short solos, making her best effort in the E flat 
Barcarolle. Mme. Valda sang an Aria from 
** The Demon.” 

Beethoven’s seventeenth and last Quartet 
was performed at the Monday Popular Concert. 
The opening movement scarcely shows the 
master at his grandest, and in the second 
and last movements there are characteristic 
touches of his grim humour; but the Lento 
shows marks of his ripest genius. The music 
here is of a dual nature: we have the ecstasy 
of the saint mixed with the sad questionings, 
as it were, of fate. The story of the landlady 
and the rent given in the programme-book, in 
connexion with the ‘‘ Muss es sein’ Es muss 
sein!” superscription to the Finale, was 
scarcely calculated to suggest to the hearer 
the right spirit in which to approach the 
music, The story may be true enough ; butif so, 
the rent-money was only the spring which set 
in motion the composer’s feelings and thoughts. 
The performance of the work under Herr 
Joachim’s direction was magnificent. Mr. 
Leonard Borwick played Chopin’s Ballade in 
F with much taste and feeling, although the 
tone in some of the rapid passages was not 


always full enough. His rendering of Men- | mere threads on which to hang his musical 
delssohn’s spiri Prelude in B flat (Op. 104) | beads. The marvellous ‘‘ Dies Irae,” with its 
was as clever as it was brilliant; he was encored | bold writing for the voices and dark coloured 
and repeated it. Mr. Plunket Greene sang | instrumentation, through which with vivid 
Schubert’s impressive ‘‘ Gruppe aus dem | effect is heard the sound of the last trump, is a 
Tartarus”’ with good effect; Schumann’s | tone-picture of tremendous power. The solo 
delicate ‘‘In der Fremde” was also well vocalists were Madame Nordica, Miss Hilda 
rendered, but after the powerful strains of | Wilson, and Messrs. Iver McKay, and Watkin 
Schubert did not have quite a fair chance. Herr | Mills. Mr. Barnby conduc with great 
Joachim played Tartini’s famous ‘‘ Diavolo” | energy; and he may be proud to have intro- 
Sonata with his usual success. duced so grand a composition to London, and, 
The Bach Society gave Bach’s Mass in B | considering its great vocal difficulties, in so 
minor at their first concert of the season at St. | satisfactory a manner. Dvorak’s ‘‘ Requiem” 
James’s Hall on Tuesday evening. This | is a work that will live. 
stupendous work has now been performed ten | J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 
times by the Society, and each _— moe we 
increases one’s astonishment at the grandeur 7 , . 
and religious fervour of the music. The choir | , MUSIC NOTES. , T, 
sang with great energy and precision. The | TueE Richter Concerts this year will be limited 


solo vocalists were Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss | t© six, owing to the special Wagner perform- 
Hilda Wilson, and Messrs. Houghton and | 2nces at Vienna. The dates are fixed as follows: 
Watkin Mills; they all acquitted themselves | Monday evenings, May 30, June 13, 20, 27, 
well, but Miss Wilson deserves special praise and July 4, and Saturday afternoon, June 4, 
for her expressive rendering of “ Qui sedes.” | devoted entirely to Wagner. Selections from 
Dr. Stanford conducted with all due care and | that composer’s music-dramas figure largely in 
| intelligence. The ‘‘ Dead March” was given the programmes, which also include three of 


t the beginni f th rt i ¢ | Beethoven’s Symphonies, Brahms’s Sympbon 
Mr. Gusta’ —o deed a ne minor, and Berlioz’s Episode de la Vie rd 


Dvorak’s ‘‘ Requiem Mass"? was performed | Artiste. 

for the first time in London by Mr. Barnby’s; Mr. Akruuk Gortnc Tuomas, whose life 
choir at the Albert Hall on Wednesday | terminated so sadly on Sunday evening, will be 
evening. Everyone concerned seemed deter- principally remembered by his pleasing and 
mined to do justice tc the composer, and the | successful opera, ‘‘ Esmeralda,” produced at 
result was a highly impressive rendering. The | Drury-lane by Mr. Carl Rosa, March 28, 1883. 
music is remarkable for its simplicity of outline | Mr. Thomas was born in 1851, and studied at 
and wealth of detail; the music is classical in ; the Royal Academy under Messrs. Sullivan and 
form, but thoroughly modern in spirit. A | Prout. His cantata, ‘‘ The Sun- Worshippers,” 
further hearing of the work convinces one that | was produced at Norwich Festival in 1881, and 
the composer strongly felt the solemn nature | his opera, ‘‘ Nadeschda,” at Drury-lane in 
of his task—that the words were not in fact | 1880. 


MESSRS, MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS 


NEW DRAMA BY LORD TENNYSON. 
On Tuesday next, feap, 5vo, 6s. 


THE FORESTERS: ROBIN HOOD & MAID MARIAN. 


By ALFRED, Lord TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. 
NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES, 
Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO. beg leave to announce that they have made arrangements to add to the above-mentioned 
Series the most popular of 


THE NOVELS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


These will be in all cases accurate reprints of the texts of the sirst editions, and will be accompanied by reproductions of 
ALL the original illustrations, There wilt also be prefixed to each volume a short introduction written by Mr, CHARLEs 
DICKENS, the novelist’s eldest son, giving a history of the writing and publication of each book, together with other details, 
biographical and bibliographical, likely to be of interest to the reader, 

The first six volumes of the series will appear monthly in the following order :— 
| MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, with 41 














THE PICKWICK PAPERS, with 5» 
Illustrations an pe ‘ a we March 25. Illustrations a om on nals June 27. 
OLIVER TWIST, with 27 Illustrations April 26, THe OFD CURIOSITY SHOP, 
| with 97 IMustrations —... we = Sully 25. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, with 4 0 tee 
Miustratios .. ...  .. wae) CMay 25. )=6| BARNABY RUDGE, with 76 Illustrations Auyust 26. 

NEW BOOK BY DR. ABBOTT, 

Now Ready, Two Vols., 8vo, parchment, 25s, net. 


THE ANGLICAN CAREER of CARDINAL NEWMAN. By 
a MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 390—APRIL--1892, 
CONTENTS, 
1, DON ORSINO. By F, Marion Crawford, Chaps. 9—10.] 7. A PLEA FCR THE SPARROW. By the Author of 
2. VILLAGE LIFE, By the Rev. 'T. L. Papillon. “Forty Years of a Moorland Parish.” 
% HORACE, 1. MRS. DRIFFTELD. A Sketch. 8 LORD BEAUPREY. By Henry Jomes. Part L. 
5. THE FOOTSTEP of DEATH. 6. HAMPTON COURT. | 9. THE STRANGER IN THE HOUSE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For APRIL, 1392, Price Sixpence, contains — 
1, GENERAL LORD ROBERTS, G.C.B., G.C.LE., V.C. 7. COCOA. Joseph Hatton. Tllustrated by W. HL 
Froutixpiece. i . : ; a Margetson. 
LORD ROBERTS OF KANDAHAR, V.C., G.C.B.,| 5 A MIDDY HERO. Arthur Lee Knight. Ilustrated 
GC. LE, - Pyrite . by C. J, Staniland, R.I. 
3. TOA NEW SUNDIAL, Violet Fane, Sass aaa iia sebeilintin ; 
\ HAMPSHIRE MOOR. Rose G, Kingsley. Mlus-| 9 A LOOK Rot ND SWINDON WORKS. A. H. Malan. 
trated by Alfred Parsons. Illustrated from photographs by the Writer. 
. A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. Chaps.1--3. (Je be con- | 10. DOROTHY JORDAN. J, Fitzgerald Molloy. With 
tinued.) W. E. Norris, Tilustrated by L. Leslie Portrait of Mrs, Jordan as “ The Laughing Girl. 
en : ll. HOMELESS AT NIGHT. Leonard Noble, Iustrated 
6 SOME SINGERS OF THE DAY, Joseph Bennett. | by 8. Cowell, 
With Ten Portraits. ? a - nee 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.C. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON’S 


SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


1.—This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Surrn & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading 
Magazines and Reviews, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any other 
existing Library, from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and 
to any of these Depots a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 


2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are 
registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in 
charge of the Depot at which they obtain their Books. Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be 
accepted for the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 


3.--The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 
exchange once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the 
Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. NOWELS exchanged only in 
unbroken and complete Sets. 


4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be 
entitled only to the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount 
they subscribe; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to 
the London regulations. 


5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of 
the Railway Bookstalls. 


6.—Messrs. W. H. Surru & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers th® 
fact that much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in al 
cases, give to the Clerk in charge a list comprising at least twice as many titles of works 
as they wish to exchange. 


I- FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A LONDON TERMINUS 


6 Months 12 Months. 

&a ¢ £ ses 4, 

For One Volume ata time... 2. 2... «ae oo O12 O . 1210 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Two Volumes 99 ~_ ons _ ~ saa _— ~~ eae e uw §£ SE 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes ave not ecailable for this cluss of Subscription.) 

For Four $9 ””° eee eee eee . eee eee 2 2 0 

For Eight _,, ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 3 3 0 

For Fifteen ,, 99 oid be ae _ — -_ nats «. &.2¢ 

Il—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A 
COUNTRY BOOKSTALL— 

For One Volume atatime.. ..  ..  .. «. ow « 0120 .. 110 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Two Volumes ” coe si se an ne ‘ ~~ eee a. SS 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes ave nut available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Three ” > eee eee eee aoe see eee eee 1 3 0 eee 2 2 0 

For Four - 2 —<-— «x = «= «© «eee « See 

For Six 9 > lol lle tle SO ee OES 

For Twelve __,, -~ a le ses om me fe a OOO uw FES 


IIl.—FOR COUNTRY BOOK CLUBS, READING SOCIETIES, &c 


For Twenty-four Volumes at a time ~~ i | ow &€ EO... FDO 
For Thirty-six 9 99 — -~ om wo oo SEG 14 2 6 
For Forty-eight °° 9 he 1010 0... 1816 90 
For Sixty - 9 im il ‘ i wee «. ieee 
For Seventy-two ” ” a ma ..1510 0 ... 28 2 0 
For Eighty-four - ; . = w18 0 0 .. 8215 0 


For every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. 6d. 


__A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, 
aud cun be had upon application at the Bookstalls. Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings, for 
Gentlemen’s Libraries. 





THEATRES. 


ee 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8s, THE TRUMPET CALL. Mr. 
Boyne, Messrs. J. D. Beveridge, L. Rignold, Dalton, 
Northoote, &c.; Mrs. PCompbell, Mice E’ Dane’ Mere 

cote, Cc. 5 \< ° , i: . . 
Leigh, and Miss Clara Jecks. y 








COMEDY THEATRE. 
Manager, Mr. Cuas. HAwrrey. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, JANE. Messrs. C. H. Hawtrey, 
William Wyes, R. Saker, E. M. Robson, and Chas. Brook- 
field; Misses Ethel Matthews, Ewell. Harlhouse, and Lottie 
Venne. At 8.10, LADY FORTUNE. 


COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.45,A PANTOMIME REHEARSAL, 
preceded by, at 8, A HIGHLAND LEGACY, and at 8.45, 
A COMMISSION. Misses D. Moore, Dawes, Noel, McNaught, 
Palfrey, Addison, and Norreys; Messrs. Brandon Thomas, 
Little, Branscombe, Vaughan, Lucy, Compton Coutts, W. 
Draycott, and W. Grossmith. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

THIS DAY, at 1.30 and 7.30, HUMPTY-DUMPTY. 
Messrs. Dan Leno, Herbert Campbell, Little Tich, Charles 
Lauri, John D’Auban, Harry Payne, Fred Walton, George 
Lupino, Tom Pleon, E. 8. Vincent; Misses Marie Lloyd, 
Fannie Leslie, Retta Walton, Baby Langtry, P. Heywood, 
E. D’Auban, V. Malvern, Mabel Love, &c. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING. at 8.30, CINDER-ELLEN UP TOO 
LATE. Mesdames Sylvia Grey. Boyd, Lethbridge, Jones, 
Hobson, Massey, Hawer, Akers-Hurold, Hen ‘crson,!Wilmot, 
Monckton, and Kate ‘James, \c.; Messrs. E. J. Lonnen, 
Charles Danby, and Fred Leslie. At 7.40, QUEER STREET. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Beersoum Tree. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, HAMLET. Mr. Tree, Messrs. 
Fernandez, Kemble, Fred Terry, Macklin, Dacre, George 
Barrett, Allan, Watson, Hudson, Robb, Harwood, Rose, Hal- 
lard, Benn, Caravoglia, Robinson, Crawley; Misses Rose 
Leclercq, Ivanova, and Mrs. Tree. 


LYRIC THEATRE, 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sevurn. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.20. THE MOUNTEBANKES. 
Misses Geraldine Ulmar, A. Jenoure, E. Moore, and L. 
Saunders; Messrs. L. Brough, F. Wyatt, J. Robertson, 
F. Cook, A. Playfair, C. Gilbert, Porteous, Burt, and H. 
Monkhouse. At 7.40, THE SENTRY. 


NEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, CALLED BACK. Messrs. A. B. 

Cross, Hurcourt, Beatty, Watty Brunton, jun., Campbell 

Gollan, A. Estcourt, W. 8. Parkes. John C. Chute, Moves 

—- i Mesdames Estelle Tyrrell, W. Brunton, and Miss 
esley Bell. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATR®. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, LADY WINDERMERE’S 
FAN. Mr. George Alexander, Messrs. H. H. Vincent, Ben 
Webster, A. Vane-Tempest. A. Holles, V. Sansbury, and 
Nutcombe Gould; Misses Fanny Coleman, Lily Hanbury, 
Laura Graves, Page, A. de Winton, Gianville, W. Dolan, 
and Marion Terry. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, R. D'Oviy Carte. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.50, THE VICAR OF BRAY. 
Messrs. R. Barrington, W. H. Denny, Richard Green, and 
Courtice Pounds ; Mesdames L. Snyder, Mary Duggan, Louise 
Rowe, Annie Cole, Cora Tinnie, and R. Brandram. At, 
CAPTAIN BILLY. 


STRAND THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.10, THE NEW WING. Mr. Willie 

Edouin, Messrs. 8. Brough, G. P. Hawtrey, Herbert Ross, 

A. Melford, Mackenzie, Master H. Buss; Misses Beatrice 

Lamb, Nina Boucicault, Fanny Robertson, Olive. At 8, 

THE COMPOSER. Mr. J. M. Capel; M'sses Lina 8t. Ives 
and Venie Bennett. 


TERRY’S THEATRE. 
Proprietor and Manager, Mr. Epwarn Trnuy. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE TIMES. Messrs. Edward 
Terry, Elliott, Henry V. Esmond, W. 'T. Lovell, Albert Sims, 
and Fred Thorne; Mesdames Selena Dacre, Annie Hill, 
Alexes Leighton, M. Talbot, Hetty Dene, L. Barradell, and 
Fanny Brough. 


TOOLE’S THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.45, WALKER, LONDON. Mr 
J. L. Toole, Messrs. C. M. Lowne, Seymour Hicks, Cecil 
Ramsey, and George Shelton; Misses Effie Liston, Jrenc 
Vanbrugh, Mary Ansell, Eliza Johnstone, and Mary Brough. 
At 7.45, ONE TOUCH OF NATURE. Messrs. J. Billington, 
Westland, Pearson, Arlton, and Miss Poole. 


: VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.45, HAPPY RETURNS. Mr. 
Thomas Thorne, Messrs. Cyril Maude, Chas. 8. Fawcett, C. 
W. Somerset, C. Dodsworth, Oswalde Yorke, J. Wheatinan, 
Bill Edwards; Misees Ella Banister, Trench, and Dorothy 
Door. At 8, MEADOW SWEET. Mr. F. Gillmore. 
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ADAM & CHARLES BLACK’S LIST. 


In 2 vols., ome 8vo, cloth, 888 pages and Illustrated, with 102 Wood | In one volume, demy 8vo, cloth, 
Engravings and 4 Coloured Plaus, price "O58. Price 10s. 6d. 


THE REMAINS of ANCIENT ‘EDINBURGH SKETCHES and 
ROME. | MEMORIES. 













































By J. HENRY MIDDLETON, | By DAVID MASSON, 
Slade Professor of Fine Art, Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, and 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. | Professor of English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 





Old Testament Theology. ‘The Philosopher's W isihinn,| Our Life in the Swiss 


Or, The History of Hebrew Religion from And other Stories. | H ighlands. 


icitages = By LADY LINDSAY By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS 
Th ‘ yu ° | y ’ 
By ARCHIBALD DUFYF, M.A., LL.D., And his Daughter, MARGARET. 


In 1 vol., large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 7s. 6d. 


Catmur’s Caves ; Black's Handy Atlas of 
A Manual of Theology. Or, The Quality of Mercy. England and Wales. 





Professor of Old Testament Theology in the United 
Independent College, Bradford. 








In 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 





By THOMAS B. STRONG, M.A., By RICHARD DOWLING, A Series of County Maps and Plans, with 
Student and Theological Tutor in Christ Church, Author of “The Mystery of Killard,” “The Weird Descriptive Index, and Statistical Notes. 
Oxford ; Examining Chaplain to the Sisters,” ‘‘ A Baffling Quest,” &c. Edited by 
Saas Weep of Sete. In 1 vol., crown Svo, cloth, peice 6s. _ JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d., half-bound, 10s. 6d 





Early Greek Philosophy. Under Two Skies. Patents and 








By JOHN BURNET, M.A., A Collection of Stories. ; 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. By E. W. HORNUNG, Companies . 
In 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. Gd. Author of “‘ A Bride from the Bush.”’ A Manual of Practical Law. 
In 1 vol., feap. Svo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. By PERCY F. WHEELER, B.C.L., 
Masks, Heads, and Fuces. Barrister-at-Law. 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 





With some Considerations respecting the » " "¥ . . 
Rise and Development of Art. Lhe S ton y gy a S d ug g le. 


By ELLEN RUSSELL EMERSON. A Romance of the Grampians. Insurance. ) 
In 1 vol., post 8vo, cloth, profusely Illustrated, By ELIZABETH GILKISON. A Manual of Practical Law. ; 
_— By CHARLES F. MORRELL. 


se rol.. ¢ 8 i 5 ‘ . « 
In | vol., crown Svo, cloth, price 5s In 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


An Introduction to — a. 








° vT . . , ] 
Chemical Theory. Under other Conditions. | Education. 
By ALEXANDER SCOTT, M.A., A Tale. : P Pir ng sie bg i a ’ 
Jacksonian — University of By the Rey. W. 8S. LACH-SZYRMA, M.A. y - aie “0 aE hy oddey 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. In 1 vol., crown Svo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. ) In 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
——— SEE EET Sey ae ee ee ee 7 
In one volume, crown 8vo, cloth, profusely Illustrated, price 5s. In one volume, demy 8vo, cloth.—New and Enlarged Edition. 
LIFE in MOTION; or, Muscle “THE OLD TESTAMENT in the 
and Nerve. | JEWISH — 
ere , By W. ROBERTSON 5 
By JOHN GRAT EcRESDERS, | Fellow of Christ’s College, and Professor of Arabic in the University 0 
Professor of Physiology in the University of Glasgow. of Cambridge. P 





Loxnpon: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Sono Square, W. ae 
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